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A GREEK HEAD OF A GODDESS IN THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


[Prates XVI-XVIII] 


Tue head here illustrated on Plates XVI-XVIII was acquired 
in 1915 by the Museum of Fine Arts, and has been briefly dis- 
cussed in the Bulletin of the Museum.' Unfortunately the photo- 
graphs fail entirely to do justice to the quality of the work: those 
taken from the marble itself reveal nothing so clearly as its 
cruelly mutilated condition; and on that made from a cast, 
while the effect of the injuries is less disturbing, some details of 
the modelling are unduly accentuated. The illustrations will, 
however, suffice to show that we have to do with an original from 
the hand of a master of the fourth century B.c., who has been 
able to combine in his conception of a matronly goddess great 
majesty and force with a truly Praxitelean softness and gentleness 
of expression. 

If the character of the face did not render arguing on the sub- 
ject superfluous, the heroic size of the head would prove it to be 
a representation of a goddess rather than a human being. The 
total height of the fragment is 0.47 m., the length of the face 
approximately 0.25 m. The head is thus about one third 
larger than life, and is probably from a cult statue in a temple. 
No details as to its provenance have been ascertained; but there 
are grounds for believing that it was brought directly to America 
from Greece, and it is said to have been found in the neighbor- 
hood of Athens. 

The material is Parian marble of fine quality. Like the heads 
of numerous Greek draped statues of the fourth century and 
later, this head was carved separately for insertion in the torso. 
The block included part of the breast and shoulders; its base 


1B. Mus. F. A. XIV, 1915, p. 10, Reg. No. 15.856. Annual Report of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, 1915, p.96. The head also formed the subject of a paper 
read at the annual meeting of the Archaeological Institute, at Princeton 
University, December 29, 1915. 
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is worked in two oblique planes with roughly tooled surfaces 
which met at the bottom in a ridge. The plane on the left side, 
with part of the shoulder, is preserved; on the right side and in 
front the marble is broken off at the base of the neck. In ac- 
cordance with another practice of Greek sculptors for which 
numerous parallels can be found in works of the fourth century, 
the top of the head, now missing, was made of a separate piece. 
The joint is a circular plane 24 cm. in diameter, sloping downward 
from left to right, with its surface roughly worked, except for a 
narrow contact band around the edge (cf. Fig. 1). In it, about 
9 cm. from the front, is a cylindrical dowel hole 3.5 cm. deep. 
Evidently the block of marble at the sculptor’s disposal was not 
large enough for his purpose, as appears also from the fact that 
the upper part of the head has less than its proper depth from 
front to back. 

The injuries which the head has suffered are as follows: the 
greater portions of the nose, lips and chin are broken off; a 
fragment of the veil on the left side is missing; the eyebrows and 
eyelids and the hair on the left side are chipped or worn; and there 
are numerous scars, especially on the right side of the head. The 
worst of these injuries occurred long ago; others are evidently of 
quite recent origin, and suggest that the head was found lying 
a little below the level of the soil, with its right side upward. 
Here its surface shows a brown, earthy stain, numerous marks 
left by the roots of plants, and more than twenty scars due to the 
careless finder’s pick. But fortunately there are some items also 
to be set down on the credit side of the account. One of the 
chief beauties of the work is the majestic as well as graceful poise 
of the head, and this could not be appreciated if the neck had not 
been preserved intact. And, in spite of all the disfigurements, 


‘The Hermes of Praxiteles affords several instances of such piecing of 
details. The veil which covered the head of a goddess from Chios in Boston 
was made separately. A closer analogy is furnished by the Leconfield Aphro- 
dite, where the back of the head is of a separate piece still securely attached (cf. 
Furtwangler, Masterpieces, p. 343). The missing portion at the back of the 
Aberdeen head of Heracles was also probably added; Mrs. Strong’s theory 
(in Furtwiangler, op. cit. p. 347) that the head was cut down to fit it into a 
pediment is less probable. In all these cases the paint on the hair or the veil 
would serve to conceal the joints. In later times the practice of making 
statues in several pieces became much more frequent. Arndt (in text to 
Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmédiler, pl. 550) holds it to be a technical characteristic 
especially of the late Hellenistic period. Damophon’s group at Lycosoura 
shows it carried to an extreme (cf. Dickins, B.S.A. XIII, p. 384). 
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the surface of the marble is in many places—as on the forehead, 
the parts near the inner angle of the left eye, along the left side of 
the nose and on the whole of the neck—nearly as fresh as when 
it left the sculptor’s hands. Fortunately it has escaped the 
process of cleansing with acid. The left side, which was less ex- 
posed to the moisture in the soil, is covered by a patina of a warm, 
creamy tone which greatly enhances the beauty of the fragment. 

The pose of the statue cannot be determined from the remains; 
but the erect carriage of the head, indicated by the angle which 
the chin makes with the neck, suggests that the figure was stand- 
ing rather than seated. The left shoulder was raised, and the 
head was inclined and turned slightly in that direction, so that 
it must have appeared almost in three-quarter view as one stood 
in front of the statue. That this is the point of view from which 
the artist intended the face to be seen is proved by certain details 
of workmanship. The back of the head (cf. Fig. 1) is neglected 
entirely; it is merely blocked out in the rough. Both ears are 
very carelessly rendered, but the left is the less finished of the 
two. And, what is more significant, the sides of the face are 
not symmetrical, as may clearly be seen in the direct front view 
on Puate XVIII. The ridge of the nose is turned slightly to the 
left, the left cheek recedes in such a way that the ear appears more 
prominently on that side than on the other.! 

The drapery which covers the back of the head seems not to be 
a part of the himation, as usually, but a small kerchief or veil. 
At the front is a narrow band which presses into the hair and is 
to be explained, not as a fillet, but as one edge of the kerchief, tied 
tightly about the head. Behind it the cloth is arranged more 
loosely, and it falls at the sides in simple, vertical folds. Its sur- 
face is left slightly rough for the application of color. 

The hair is parted above the middle of the forehead and drawn 
to the sides in thick masses covering the tips of the ears. Its sur- 

1 Similar inequalities, usually very slight, are often observable on heads 
carved in the round, e.g., the Bartlett head of Aphrodite in Boston, Antike 
Denkméler, II, pl. 60. The Scopaic head from the south slope of the Acropolis, 
Athens, National Museum, No. 182, shows a more pronounced asymmetry, 
which is due to the twisted pose. In many heads from Attic grave monuments 
of the fourth century which were designed for three-quarter view, this pecu- 
liarity occurs in even more exaggerated form; e.g., the head from Eretria in 
Berlin (No. 743; Sammlung Sabouroff, pls. XII-XIV), the head of a woman in 
Boston (Miinchner Jahrbuch fir bildende Kunst, 1911, p. 184, fig. 5; Hekler, 
Greek and Roman Portraits, pl. 49b), and the head of a youth in Boston (Butler, 
The Story of Athens, p. 345; Warrack, Greek Sculpture, pl. 43). 
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face is also left rough, the details being indicated by lightly chis- 
elled, irregular, wavy lines with deeper depressions at intervals, 
dividing the mass on each side into five or six strands. A close 
parallel for this sketchy, impressionistic rendering of the hair 
is afforded by the head of Aphrodite in Boston, of which Mr. 
Marshall has justly claimed that there is “‘no better example ex- 
tant of the 
Praxitelean 
manner of 
treating the 
long, dressed 
hair of a wo- 
man.”' On 
both heads, 
as on the Her- 
mes at Olym- 
pia, the rough 
texture of the 
hair is in 
marked con- 
trast to the 
surface of the 
face, which is 
carefully 
finished with 
a slight 
polish. 

In two 
other re- 
spects—the 
structure of 
the forehead 

Ficure 1.—Marsie Heap or a Goppess; Back VIEw and the carv- 
ing of theeyes 

—the head shows a strong resemblance to a second work, also 
in Boston, which has a close connection with Praxiteles. The 
forehead is broad, low, and of the triangular shape usual in 
the fourth century. Its distinguishing feature, however, is 
its great prominence in the centre—at the root of the nose and 
immediately above. If a horizontal section were taken through 


1 Antike Denkmdler, Text to plate 60. 
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the head just above the level.of the brows, the outline of the 
forehead would be seen to form a very pronounced curve, flat- 
tened out somewhat above the eyes, but becoming more pro- 
nounced at its apex. This is a daring departure from nature, 
which might almost be described as a deformity, were it not that 
it adds so greatly to the force and ideal beauty of the countenance. 
In Figure 2 this curve (A) is represented together with the cor- 
responding outlines of five other heads of the fourth century. 
The forehead of the head from Chios (E) has almost identically 
thesamecurve. Inthe Leconfield head (C) the central protuber- 
ance is less pronounced. The forehead of the Kaufmann replica 
of the Cnidian Aphrodite (F) swells out as strongly, but the 


ABC DEF FE D C BA 
Figure 2.—OvurTLINES OF FOREHEADS OF FIvE HEADS OF THE FourRTH 
CENTURY 


curve is more regular. A comparison with the Demeter of 
Cnidus (D), in which the curve is very much flattened in the 
central portion, brings out clearly the relationship of the other 
four heads in the formation of the forehead. In their discussions 
of the head from Chios, M. Rodin and Mr. Marshall have praised 
especially its force, explaining it as due to the simple, geometrical 
scheme which “underlies the modelling as the bones underly the 
flesh’’ and which “can permit much subtlety of modelling without 
any danger of resulting weakness.’ These remarks apply 
equally well to the work under discussion. But if any one detail 
were to be singled out which contributes more than the rest to 
this quality of force in both heads, it is the unusual prominence 

1 Marshall, Jb. Arch. I. XXIV, 1909, p. 76, who quotes also Rodin, Le 
Musée, 1904, p. 298. 
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of the central portion of the brow. The forehead of the Hermes 
(B) has a much more complicated structure; but here also it 
is the pronounced swelling of the central portion which, 
though quite differently formed, gives. the force needed to 
offset the soft, almost effeminate character of the lower part 
of the face. 

A second striking point of resemblance to the Chios head is 
afforded by the rendering of the eyes. In both heads, as well as 
in the Hermes of Praxiteles, the forehead recedes rapidly to the 
sides, and, as a result, the inner angles of the eyes are deeply 
set, but the greater portions of them are not sunk deeply, nor 
overshadowed strongly by the brows. The opening is long and 
narrow; the upper lid droops, and the lower lid is very slightly 
accentuated. Towards the outer corner it is. raised hardly at all 
from the eyeball, and both lids meet the eyeball in delicate curves, 
not with sharp edges as in all Greek works before Praxiteles, and 
in every Graeco-Roman copy of a Greek statue. There are some 
differences: in the colossal head the eyes are larger proportionally, 
the length of the eyeball being equal to the distance between the 
inner corners of the eyes, whereas in the Chian, Leconfield, and 
Hermes heads it is smaller; the eyes are more deeply set, es- 
pecially the inner corners; and the upper lids droop further, so 
that the gaze is directed downward. But the expression is the 
same, and it is attained by the same means. In the head from 
Chios this “‘evanescent treatment” is carried farther, perhaps, 
than in any other example. It has been convincingly explained 
by Mr. Marshall as that quality of the works of Praxiteles which 
ancient critics described by the terms iypérns, trav rd 
dua hardpG an expression ‘soft, radiant 
and pleasant.’ ’’! 

In the lower half of the face the resemblance to the Chian head 
is less marked, though the parts about the mouth show the same 
subtle modelling, and the slightly parted lips were soft and full. 
The contour is a long oval, slightly narrower than in the heads 
selected for comparison, but diminishing less rapidly towards the 
base. This greater heaviness of the chin and the fullness of 
the cheeks give the head a certain maturity and a matronly 
character which distinguishes it from the Praxitelean Aphrodite 
types. 

1 Marshall, Jb. Arch. I. XXIV, 1909, pp. 87-91, and the note at the end of the 
article, pp. 92-98. 
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The neck is large, with the soft folds of flesh about the throat 
very delicately rendered, but less accentuated than on the Lecon- 
field head, or even on the head from Chios. 

The comparisons made in the foregoing description corrobo- 
rated the first impression that the head is “ Praxitelean.’”’ It is 
also unmistakably an original, and, both as regards conception 
and execution, one of the finest works of the fourth century B.c. 
that have come down to our time. The question therefore 
naturally presents itself: exactly what is the relation of the head 
to Praxiteles? Can it be added tentatively to the works, like 
the Leconfield Aphrodite, the Eubouleus head, the Aberdeen 
Hermes, and the head from Chios, which have been ascribed by 
various critics to the master himself, or is it to be assigned to a 
member of his school? In my opinion, the second alternative 
is to be preferred. The difference in the type could be accounted 
for by the fact that we have knowledge only of his representa- 
tions of Aphrodite and Artemis; even Furtwingler was unable to 
identify among the mass of Roman copies any of his statues of 
matronly goddesses—Demeter, Leto, Hera—which are recorded 
in the literary sources. But the head bears no such close re- 
semblance to a Praxitelean work as exists between the Lecon- 
field Aphrodite and the Hermes. And the surface has less 
of the soft, evanescent quality which the Chios head shares 
with the Hermes. The rendering of the ears and of the drapery 
is ruder than we have reason to expect in a work of Praxiteles. 
And, again comparing the Hermes, the transitions between 
various planes of the face are modelled with less subtlety. Under 
these circumstances the work is best ascribed to another artist, 
though with a feeling of wonder that a follower should have been 
able to approach so near to the spirit as well as the technique of 
the master. The resemblance in the carving of the eyes to the 
Chios head and to the Hermes, which is assigned to the later 
period of Praxiteles, suggests a date after the middle of the fourth 
century. 

In the absence of a more definite attribute than the veil it is 
impossible to identify the goddess represented. Three names 
have already been suggested above, and the list could be in- 
creased. Among these, however, the name Demeter seems the 
most appropriate. If it be accepted, an interesting comparison 
immediately suggests itself with the best known fourth century 
representation of the goddess—the Demeter of Cnidus in the 
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British Museum. This work has been assigned by some critics 
to the school of Praxiteles, while others with better insight have 
connected it with Scopas.' The conception of the sorrowing 
Demeter, mourning the loss of her daughter, would have appealed 
more to the temperament of the latter artist. The intense gaze 
of the widely opened eyes, set deeply under the high, flat fore- 
head, the wasted cheeks and the pathetically curied lips give the 
head a strongly emotional quality such as cannot be paralleled 
among the works of the sculptor of the Satyr and the Hermes. 
Praxiteles, we may imagine, would have avoided this aspect of 
the myth, and have rather chosen to represent the Eleusinian 
goddess as the dispenser of the fruits of the earth to mortals, 
majestic, radiant with life and health, with a gentle gaze and 
smiling lips. In other words he would have portrayed Demeter 
as she is portrayed in the head in Boston. 
L. D. CasKery. 


Museum or Fine Arts, Boston. 


1 Cf. Klein, Praziteles, p. 370, who calls it Praxitelean; Gardner, Six Greek 
Sculptors, p. 192, who finds it full of the spirit of Scopas, “‘and made by one of 
his contemporaries and associates, if not by himself.’”’ Reinach, Recueil de 
tétes antiques, p. 142, recognizes in it the influence of both sculptors. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF A SATYR PLAY 


Among the Etruscan antiquities in the Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania is a small circular bronze mirror, 14.9 cm. in 
diameter, with a fine blue patina (Fig. 1). On the back, engraved 


in the usual 
fashion, are three 
figures. In the 
middle stands 
Heracles nude, 
except for the 
lion’s skin which 
is tied around his 
neck and falls 
down behind his 
back. His right 
foot is advanced, 
and his left drawn 
back with the toes 
resting on the 
ground. He is 
leaning on _ his 
club, which he 
grasps with his 
right hand; and 
in his left hand, 
which rests at his 
side, he holds an 
object only partly 
visible behind the 
edge of the lion’s 


Figure 1.—Mr1rror IN PHILADELPHIA 


skin. It ends in a round knob and is apparently intended for his 
bow, since upon other Etruscan mirrors and upon Greek vases the 
ends of the bow of Heracles are often so represented.' Behind 


1E.g., Gerhard, Auserlesene Griech. Vasenbilder, I, pl. 36; Mon. Antichi, X, 
pl. 28. 
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Heracles is a small winged Eros, also nude, who is about to place 
a fillet or wreath upon the hero’s head. 

In front of Heracles and facing him is a youthful satyr standing 
with his weight supported by his left leg, while his right is drawn 
back so that only the toes touch the ground. His right hand is 
raised in theatrical fashion, as if he were addressing Heracles or 
remonstrating with him, and his left rests upon his hip. The 
position of the right hand with the thumb separated from the 
fingers is noteworthy. Between his left wrist and his body and 
leaning against his shoulder is a thyrsus, the end of which rests on 
the ground. His tail is visible below his left arm. Anatomical 

details are indicated 
on the bodies of both 
figures. Between 
Heracles and the satyr 
is a peculiarly shaped, 
pointed object which 
I think the artist in- 
tended for the stern 
of a boat. So far, 
however, I have failed 
to find an exact par- 
allel, although boats 
with curved stern 
Ficure 2.—OrNaMENT at Base or Hanpie Pieces are common. 
or Mrrror Above the heads of 
the figures is a wavy 
line separating this scene from the border which surrounds it. 
The latter is in the form of a wreath consisting of a triple band 
of olive leaves which begin at the handle and run to the right 
and the left, and where the two ends would meet there is a 
bunch of eleven ivy berries. Below the wreath, at the base of 
the handle, are two spirals. The lower part of the mirror 
ends in a tang which was originally fitted into a handle of 
some other material such as ivory, wood, or leather. On the 
other side, at the base of the handle, is a somewhat complicated 
ornament (Fig. 2) consisting of two spirals, a double palmette 
with five leaves above and three below, and ivy tendrils, while a 
bead moulding runs all around the outer edge of the mirror. 
There is a slight break at the top, and a crack at the left side near 
the Eros, but otherwise the mirror is well preserved. 
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At first sight there seems to be nothing remarkable about this 
mirror. The figures are ugly, the drawing is poor, and one would 
naturally class it with other carelessly drawn mirrors of the third 
or second century B.c., but a little consideration shows that it is 
of greater interest than at first appears. Heracles is a common 
figure on Etruscan mirrors, and the same is true of satyrs, but 
not Heracles at the same time with asatyr. On Greek vases there 
are a few examples, or, to be more specific, five which Otto Jahn 
discussed many years ago,' and a very few others. On these 
vases the satyrs are shown either stealing the arms of the sleep- 
ing Heracles, or being pursued by him for so doing; and Jahn 
showed that the painters had in mind scenes from the satyr 
drama which regularly followed the tragic trilogy. The adven- 
tures of Heracles furnished the tragic poets with an abundance 
of capital situations for their satyr dramas, and that they made 
the most of them is apparent from the literature.2. For example, 
we hear of a satyr play by Sophocles entitled ‘Hpax)jjs éri Tarvapy; 
of one by Astydamas called Heracles; and Heracles was undoubt- 
edly one of the characters in three of the satyr plays of Euripides, 
the Eurystheus, the Busiris, and the Syleus; and very likely also 
in the Omphale of Achaeus. The list of satyr plays of which the 
titles have come down to modern times is not large, and Heracles 
cah thus be shown with considerable probability to have had a 
part in no less than six of them. The presence of Heracles with 
the satyr, therefore, on this mirror is presumptive evidence that 
we have before us a scene from a satyr play in which Heracles had 
apart. The small winged Eros was, of course, not a character in 
the play, but was added by the artist to complete his picture. 
On a Greek vase a flute-player might well have taken his place. 
Such winged Erotes, it is hardly necessary to say, are very com- 
mon on Etruscan mirrors. 

But there is further evidence than that found in the subject to 
connect this scene with the satyr drama. There is in Athens a 
red-figured deinos, unfortunately partly broken, which once had 
in a band running round it nine figures engaged in performing a 
satyr play. There were two youths, a bearded flute-player, 

1 Philologus, XXVII, 1868, pp. 1-27. See also Heydemann, Berl. Winckel- 
manns-Prog. 30, 1870, pp. 8,9. For another scene see Benndorf, Griech. und 
Sicil. Vasenbilder. pl. 44, and Baumeister, Denkmédler, p. 790, fig. 848. 

2 See Haigh, Tragic Drama of the Greeks, p. 393 f. 

3 No. 1055 and pl. XVII in Nicole’s Catalogue des vases peints du musée na- 
tional d’ Athénes, Supplément; also Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, pp. 269-277, pls. 
XIII and XIV. 
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and six attors costumed as satyrs (Fig. 3). It will be noticed 
that the position of the arms is almost identical with that of the 
satyr’s arms on the mirror. That is, the right hand is raised and 
extended with the thumb separated from the fingers, while the 
left hand rests on the left hip. So, too, on the well-known crater 
of Pronomus in Naples,' which has upon it scenes of preparation 


Figure 3.—DetNos IN ATHENS 


for a satyr play, one of the satyrs has the same attitude. Again 
the same position is to be seen in a satyr on the crater from Alta- 
mura in the British Museum;? and likewise on a crater at Deep- 
dene.’ In fact this seems to have been a characteristic pose for 
the satyr of the satyr play as he danced up to some other charac- 
ter, and it is, therefore, a further proof that the scene on the mir- 


1 Baumeister, Denkmdler, pl. V. For the literature see Ath. Miit. XXXVI, 
1911, p. 271, note. 

2 A. B. Cook, Zeus, Vol. I, pl. XX XVIII. 

3 Jbid., pl. XX XIX. 
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ror goes back to such a source. I might add that the gesture 
with the right hand is also shown on a relief in Rome believed by 
Schreiber to represent a satyr play;! and perhaps also on two 
other similar reliefs. 

Whether we are justified in going further and attempting to 
identify the play may, perhaps, be questioned, but there are cer- 
tain possibilities which deserve to be considered. If the object 
between Heracles and the satyr is really meant for the stern of a 
boat, as I suppose it to be, it can hardly be intended for any other 
than the boat which was to convey Heracles across the Styx on 
the occasion of his journey to the lower world. That being the 
case, one thinks naturally of the Heracles at Taenarum of Sopho- 
cles, which dealt with that part of the hero’s career. The possi- 
bilities for fun in depicting this expedition are easy to appreciate, 
even without the experience of Dionysus in the Frogs to help us; 
and in the light of the newly found Ichneutae the choice of such 
a subject by Sophocles does not seem surprising. But the few 
scanty fragments of the play which have come down to modern 
times do not permit us to go further than to suggest that the en- 
graver of the mirror may have been directly or indirectly indebted 
to it for his subject. 

Scenes from the Greek satyr plays are not numerous on the 
monuments. More of them appear on the vases than elsewhere; 
a few are found on sculptured reliefs;? and there are a very few 
scenes on Etruscan mirrors which may go back to the same source. 
The Philadelphia mirror, therefore, assumes an added importance. 
It is interesting also from the point of view of the date. In 
Greece the popularity of the satyr drama began to decline as 
early as the fourth century B.c.; but inscriptions found in many 
places prove that in certain localities it continued to be played as 
late as the first century a.p.2 In Italy the native farces such as 
the Atellanae seem largely to have taken its place. If we could 
be sure that the engraver of the mirror took his design from some 
performance which he had actually seen, we should have evidence 
that the satyr drama lingered on in Italy in spite of its local rivals 
as late as the third, or perhaps second, century B.c.; and al- 


1 Abh. Sachs. Gesell. XX VII, 1909, No. 22, pl. III. Cf. also pls. I and II, and 
fig. 3, p. 766. In this connection one may well ask whether the attitude of the 
Marsyas of Myron’s famous group was not directly inspired by the satyr drama. 

2 See Schreiber, op. cit. pp. 761 ff. 

3 Haigh, op. cit. p. 394, note 4. 
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though that is not improbable, the possibility always remains that 
he may have been copying from some pattern book or other 
source of earlier date.! In this respect, therefore, no definite 
conclusion can be reached; but it would seem that a connec- 
tion between the design and the satyr drama was sufficiently 
established by the evidence. 

N. BartEs. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


1 If Heracles and a satyr were one of the stock subjects of the engravers of ~ 
mirrors more examples would undoubtedly have been preserved. Pattern 
books must have been very nearly contemporary with the artists who used them, 
and an early motive would hardly survive unless it were popular. 
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NEW REPRESENTATIONS OF CHARIOTS ON ATTIC 
GEOMETRIC VASES 


TuHE publication in this JouRNAL by Miss Gisela M. A. Richter! 
of two colossal Dipylon amphorae lately acquired by the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art in New York gives me a favorable opportun- 
ity to sum up the particulars in which chariot representations 
on vases of this and other geometric classes published since the 
year 1909, when my dissertation on the earliest Greek chariot 
types was written,? have enriched our knowledge of the chariot 
during the geometric period in Attica and to correct some errors 
committed by other writers who have treated of these vases. 

In chapter II of my above mentioned monograph I have distin- 
guished two types represented on monuments of the geometric 
period. The first, called by me the ‘‘Fgyptian”’ type from its 
affinity with the genuine Egyptian chariots known from wall 
reliefs and from originals preserved by the dry climate of Egypt,’ 
and represented by chariot models of clay or bronze, vase paint- 
ings, and a fibula with incised drawing, seems to be a survival 
from the Mycenaean period, when similar chariots consisting 
of a framework rising from a floor curved in front, and furnished 
with a long fastening which connects the end of the pole with the 
top of the front, appear on gems and probably also on terra-cotta 
models.* A good example of this type with open framework is 

1 A.J.A. Second Series, XIX, 1915, p. 385 ff., pls. XVII-X XIII. 

2? E. v. Mercklin, Der Rennwagen in Griechenland, I. Teil. Inaugural-Dis- 
sertation, Leipzig, 1909. This monograph is quoted in the following with the 
letter M. and the number of page or monument. 

’ For the Egyptian chariots cf. O. Nuoffer, Der Rennwagen im Altertum, I. 
Teil. Inaugural-Dissertation, Leipzig, 1904, pp. 10 ff. The well-known 
original chariot in the Archaeological Museum in Florence (Nuoffer op. cit. pl. 
I, 1, Studniczka, Jb. Arch. J. XXII, 1907, p. 147, Breasted, History of Egypt, 
fig. 105, Milani, J1 R. Museo Archeologico di Firenze, p. 125 and pl. XVI) 
shows the most striking analogies to the chariots in question. 

4 For the gems see M. p. 11 f., Nos. 6-8; the sard from Vaphio published 
Ed. ’Apx. 1889, pl. 10, 30, seems to show a chariot with open framework. For 
the terra-cotta models see M. pp. 12 ff., pl. I, No. 9. 
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given by a little bronze chariot found at Olympia.' More fre- 
quently occurs the second type, which I have called Helladic, for 
it is the direct forerunner of the archaic chariot on the Greek 
mainland. This type, like the other, is represented by some 
terra-cotta and bronze models and by a long series of vase paint- 
ings. The floor of the chariot is here not curved at the front, but 
is rectangular; 
the body, open 
at the back, is 
surrounded at 
the front and on 
two sides by a 
framework con- 
sisting of three 
arched wooden 
pieces, closed in 
their lower half 
with wood, 
leather, or bas- 
ket-work, open 
in the upper 
part, asis clearly 
shown by a 
bronze model in 
the Berlin An- 
tiquarium (Fig. 
1).2_ Insome in- 


Figure 1.—Bronze Mopet or Cuariot; Bertin stances thereare 

(Seale about 1:1) vertical sup- 

ports connecting 

the arched rail with the closed part of the body, as we can see 
in a terra-cotta chariot in the British Museum (Fig. 2).* 


1M. p. 32, No. 38 and pl. I; Olympia, Die Ergebnisse, IV, pl. 15, No. 253. 
Another bronze model, also found at Olympia and mentioned by me as No. 
41, has since been published by F. Weege in Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, pl. VI, 7 
and p. 187. 

2M. p. 43, No. 51. H. (including the rails) 0.068 m., Diameter of the wheel 
0.054m. The body is 0.032 m. broad and 0.04 m. long. It is not known where 
this model was found; its provenience from the former Koller collection seems, 
however, to indicate that it comes from Southern Italy or Sicily. The pole 
did not belong originally to the model; cf. the detailed description of this 
monument, M. p. 46 f. 

3M. p. 43, No. 50. Diameter of the wheel about 0.16 m. The body is 
about 0.075 m. broad and 0.05-0.06 m. long. Provenience unknown. 
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It is to this second or Helladic type that all the chariots belong 
which are represented on the vases which I shall examine briefly 
in this paper. As I have pointed out in my dissertation, among 
the vase paintings relating to this type we must distinguish two 
groups, according to the kind of perspective used by the vase 
painters. The more developed in this respect are the representa- 
tions where the chariot appears seen exactly from the side, as 


Figure 2.—Terra-cotta Mopet or Cxariot; British Museum (Scale 
about 4:10) 


then becomes usual in the archaic period.1 On the geometric 
vases this final result is actually reached quite seldom,? but it is 
possible to observe in all its phases the development which leads 
to it. In the other group the painter gives the individual pieces 
of which the: chariot consists all disconnected in their most 
characteristic aspects. 

The monuments published since the year 1909 to my knowledge 
are the following: 


1 See e.g. the krater of Klitias and Ergotimos in Florence: Furtwangler und 
Reichhold, Griech. Vasenmalerei I, pls. 1-2 and 11-12. Birch-Walters, History 
of Ancient Poltery, 1, pl. XXVIII. 

? As illustrating the final stage I know only the amphora from Eleusis, Jb. 
Arch. I. XIV, 1899, p. 194,57.=M. No. 53. 

3 


a. 
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I Group (Cf. M. pp. 50 ff.) 


a. Amphora in New York. B. Metr. Mus. VI, 1911, p. 33, 
fig. 6; ef. p. 32 (G. M. A. R[ichter)). 

b. Amphora in New York, op. cit. fig. 7. 

c. A fragment from the shoulder of a great vase found on the 
Acropolis at Athens. B. Graef, Die antiken Vasen von der 
Akropolis zu Athen, p. 29, No. 293, pl. 10. 

d. Fragments found on the Acropolis, probably from a great 
amphora. Graef, op. cit. p. 34 f., No. 345, pls. 11, 12. 

e. Fragments of a ‘ Phaleron’”’ amphora found at Old Phaleron. 

"Ed. ’Apx. 1911, p. 249 f., figs. 11-13 (Kuruniotis). 


On c the chariot is not preserved. 


II Group (Cf. M. pp. 56 ff.) 


jf. Dipylon amphora in New York, from Attica. A.J.A. Second 
Series, XIX, 1915, pls. XVII-XX and XXIII, 1, pp. 386 ff. 
(G. M. A. Richter). See also B. Metr. Mus. X, 1915, p.-70, 
fig. 2. 

g. Dipylon amphora in New York, from Attica. Op. cit. pls. 
XXI, XXII and XXIII, 2, 3, pp. 394 ff.; B. Metr. Mus. X, 
1915, p. 70, fig. 1. 

h. A fragment from the Dipylon, in Paris, Louvre A 552. Morin- 
Jean, Le dessin des animaux en Gréce d’aprés les vases peints, 
p. 15, fig. 2, left. 

i. Another Dipylon fragment, Louvre A 553. Morin-Jean, op. 
cit. p. 15, fig. 2, right. 

k. A fragment from Athens, in the Bosnisch-herzegowinisches 
Landesmuseum at Serajevo. Wissenschaftliche Mitteilungen 
aus Bosnien und der Herzegowina, XII, 1912, p. 268, No. 48 
(37), fig. 23 (E. Bulanda). 

l. A fragment found at Old Phaleron. ‘Ed. ’Apx. 1911, p. 251, 
fig. 19 (Kuruniotis). 

On 7 and / the chariot is missing. 


It is impossible to assign with certainty to either of the above 
two groups 
m. A terra-cotta fragment, probably part of a box, found on the 
Acropolis at Athens and showing only two horses and remains 
of the figure of the driver. Graef, Die antiken Vasen von der 
Akropolis, p. 27, No. 279, pl. 9. 
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There is no difficulty in recognizing in the vase paintings of 
the first group (a-e) the chariot type shown by the models 
published in Figures 1 and 2. According to the perspective used 
in this group (see above) one wheel alone is indicated. In order 
to avoid confusion the painter raises the body of the chariot 
above the wheel. Moreover, the driver is placed entirely on 
the upper border of the closed part of the chariot and appears 
to be standing on it, while in reality he is standing on the floor. 
On a the short horizontal projection at the back of the chariot 
ending in a little vertical bar recalls the analogous projections 
of the models.' 

The curved front and side rails of the framework are drawn 
separately on a, where they assume the form of loops; the front 
rail is represented before the driver, the side rails (or more pre- 
cisely the only side rail visible in the strictly profile view) appear 
behind him. That this distortion is simply the result of a striving 
for clearness and does not correspond to the reality, is shown by 
b and e, where the connexion of side and front rails is given quite 
correctly. On e we have moreover the vertical support which 
divides the front rail in its middle, as it originally was in the 
terra-cotta chariot (Fig. 2), where it is now broken away. On 
b both side rails are visible because arranged in a concentric 
manner, a peculiarity known also from some other geometric 
monuments.” 

It seems to me impossible to explain the representations on a 
and in the lower frieze on g as “one-horse chariots,’’* because I 

1 Beside the models published here such projections occur also on geometric 
models of the “Egyptian” type and on the genuine Egyptian chariots (see 
M. p. 36). For other instances on vase paintings see M. p. 54. 

2 M. p. 54, No. 67 (amphora from Hymettus, Jb. Arch. J. II, 1887, pl. 5) and 
No. 76 (amphora of Boeotian geometric style, in Munich, published now in 
Sieveking u. Hackl, Die kgl. Vasensammlung zu Minchen, I, p. 35, No. 400, pl. 
14). 

3 Richter on a and on g, p. 395; here it appears to me that not only the char- 
iots in the lower row, but also the second chariot from the right in the middle 
frieze on pl. XXIII, 2 (A. J. A. 1915) is represented as apparently a “‘single- 
horse chariot.” In speaking of the number of the horses on Dipylon vases 
Miss Richter (on f, p. 389, note 9) has not referred to the quadrigae represented 
on the latest geometric vases (M. No. 65, Arch. Zig. 1885, p. 139°and{Reichel, 
Homerische Waffen®, p. 124, 66, and M. No. 66, Ath. Mitt. XVII, 1892, pl. 10; 
cf. also M. p. 65) and known also from several models (e.g. M. No. 49 and pl. 
3, "Ed. ’Apx. 1896, pl. 3). There are also teams of four horses plastically 
represented and serving as handles on the covers of Dipylon pyxides; to the 
examples a and b given by me, p. 48, note 3, we can add some new monuments: 
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cannot admit that such were in general use among the ancients;! 
as I have pointed out in my dissertation (p. 64), we have rather 
to recognize here the same perspective as is used in the repre- 
sentation of one wheel instead of two; moreover on a are given 
two reins instead of four. These pseudo one-horse chariots 
(““Scheineinspinner’’) occur also on Egyptian, late Assyrian, 
Phoenician, Cyprian, Mycenaean and Italic monuments.? One 
may quote also Furtwingler’s observation concerning a similar 
geometric chariot representation on an amphora in the Berlin 
Antiquarium: “es ist nur ein Pferd angegeben, doch miissen 
wenigstens zwei gedacht sein, da die Deichsel darauf weist.’’ 
On b and e the existence of a pair of horses is certain. On d, I 
think, were represented trigae, as we can conclude from the 
three tails (fragment G in Graef’s enumeration) and the three 
pairs of reins (fragments G and H). The style of the horses’ 
manes (fragment F) and the group of short lines hanging from 
the fastening between the end of the pole and the front of the 
chariot (fragment H) connect these fragments with the Munich 
Phaleron krater,‘ but they appear, as has been already observed 
by Graef, to be earlier than the developed Phaleron vases. On 


(c) Helbing, sale catalogue “‘Griechische Ausgrabungen,”’ 27-28, June, 1910, 
No. 26, pl. I; (d) Hanover, Kestner Museum, Praehistorische Zeitschrift, 
I, 1909, pl. XIII, 1; (e) Copenhagen, National Museum, Case 54, Fiihrer 
durch die Antikensammlung, p. 94, 35; (f) Cologne, Niessen collection, Samm- 
lung Niessen, Céln, Beschreibung . . . III. Bearbeitung 1911, No. 3116, pl. 
CVII; (g, h, i) three pyxides were in 1910 in the possession of an Athenian 
dealer and came probably from the cemetery to the south of the Acropolis; 
on one of them were preserved only three horses. From the same source came 
a pyxis with two horses; for other examples of this type see M. p. 48, note 1. 

1 An exception are the monuments in which children stand on carts drawn 
by one animal, e.g. Winter, T'ypen der figiurlichen Terrakotten, 11, 304, 6. 
Other references M. p. 11, note 1. 

2 Egyptian and late Assyrian: Nuoffer, Der Rennwagen im Altertum, pp. 23, 
50, 70; Phoenician and Cyprian: Studniczka, Jb. Arch. J. XXII, 1907, pp. 
177, 184; Mycenaean: M. p. 26; Italic: Nachod, Der Rennwagen bei den Itali- 
kern und ihren Nachbarvélkern, Diss. Leipzig, 1909, p. 21: situlae Nos. 4, 7, 9; 
of the stelae referred to only No. 10 represents apparently a “single-horse 
chariot”; it is now published also in Rend. Acc. Lincei, 1910, pl. II, with dis- 
cussion on pp. 264 ff., see especially p. 269 f., and Mon. Ant. XX, p. 585, fig. 46 
(Ducati). Cf. also Grenier’s article “triga” in Daremberg et Saglio, Diction- 
naire, V, 465. 

3 Arch. Anz. 1892, p. 100, 4; M. No. 62. 

4M. No. 69, published also in Arch. Anz. 1910, p. 55, 4. The lines are a 
survival of pennants used as decoration on Oriental and Mycenaean chariots: 
M. pp. 5, 12, 25, 56. Cf. e.g. Brit. Mus. Catalogue of vases, I, 2, C 352. 
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the fragment L there seem to be preserved not only the remains 
of a wheel, but also the curved back of the side frame of the 
chariot. It remains impossible, however, to explain the three 
lines, two of which intersect, in the extreme right upper corner 
of this fragment. The bird sitting on the reins behind the 
horse’s head (fragment F) recalls the owls sitting on the pole 
fastening on a Corinthian aryballus at Breslau' and on a Corin- 
thian pinax in the Louvre? and the birds on the.end of the pole 
on a great Melian amphora in Athens,’ on a Melian fragment in 
Berlin,‘ on a relief from the “‘Sicyonian” treasury at Delphi,’ 
and also the cocks on terra-cotta votive pinakes from Locri 
Epizephyrii.6 Our example is, so far as I know, the earliest 
hitherto published.? On fragment J, where remains of a wheel 
have been observed by Graef, I propose to recognize the represen- 
tation of a man who is on the point of mounting the chariot; his 
body, except one leg and foot, is missing. 

In proceeding to illustrate the monuments of the second group 
(f-l) it is necessary to repeat that these represent the same chariot 
type as that of the models published here, but in a much more 
primitive perspective. The two wheels are shown one beside 
the other. That it is not a four-wheeled chariot, as is still some- 


times stated,* is proved not only by the consideration that two- 
wheeled war- and race-chariots are usual in this—and we can say 


1 Mon. d. Inst. III, pl. XLVI 2; Rossbach, Griechische Antiken des archdolo- 
gischen Museums in Breslau, p. 5. 

2 Monum. grecs, 1882-84, p. 27, fig. 5. 

5 Collignon et Couve, Catalogue, No. 475. Conze, Melische Thongefasse, pl. 
IV; Buschor, Griech. Vasenmalerei?, p. 73, fig. 53. 

4 Arch. Zig. 1854, pl. 62, 3 and Conze, op. cit. vignette before the text. 

5 Fouilles de Delphes, IV, pl. VII/VIII, 2. Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de 
Part, VIII, p. 367, fig. 163. 

6 Not. Scav. 1884, pl. I, 3 and p. 251 f., Boll. d’ Arte, III, 1909, p. 465, fig. 32. 

7 See in general Hérnes, Urgeschichte der bild. Kunst, p. 482, note 7. Boeh- 
lau, Jb. Arch. I. II, 1887, p. 36. Hauser in Furtwangler und Reichhold, 
Griech. Vasenmalerei, III, p. 6, interprets the owl sitting on the horse’s mane 
on the Corinthian krater with the departure of Amphiaraus, in Berlin (ibid. 
pl. 121), as a motive derived from the older representations here in question. 

8 Morin-Jean, Dessin des animaux, p.15. He gives on p. 16, fig. 3, a chariot 
from the same Dipylon vase in Paris (Louvre A 517), which I have studied 
as No. 75 making use of a tracing kindly procured by E. Pottier. Both char- 
iots are almost identical; the forked upper end of the front rail on the chariot 
there published is surely due to carelessness of the painter and does not corre- 
spond to reality, as likewise the lack of the pole fastening, which occurs correctly 
on the other team. 
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in all—periods of antiquity,' but also by an example of a four- 
wheeled cart represented on a Dipylon ekphora vase in Athens 
with all its four wheels depicted side by side.? On the other 
hand we have a chariot frieze from a Dipylon amphora published 
by me when in the possession of a dealer,? where we see the 
bodies of the chariots represented in the same manner as is usual 
in this group, but with one wheel only. 

Just as the wheels are depicted one alongside the other, so the 
front piece of the chariot, represented in front view, is placed 
beside the side piece or upon it. The side rail, which now assumes 
the form of a horse-shoe, is placed behind and above the closed 
side piece in order not to interfere with the figure of the driver. 
It is for this reason that this perspective has been misunderstood 
first by Helbig,* then by Reichel, who explains the side rail also 

as a back piece seen from the front 
in the same manner as the front 
piece, and gives a reconstruction of 
this type in fig. 65 of the second 
edition of his Homerische Waffen, 
which is here reproduced (Fig. 3). 
In discussing the two New York 

Ficure 3.—Incorrecr Re- ®mphoraef and g Miss Richter fol- 
CONSTRUCTION OF A Geometric. lows him in speaking also of “front 
Cuanrior (after Reichel) and back-pieces”’ (pp. 389 and 395). 

This incorrect explanation I have 
already rejected in my dissertation (p. 61): it is in contradiction to 
every normal and usual ancient chariot type, when we assume that 
the back of the chariot was closed while the sides remained open 
and unprotected, in such a manner that the driver was constrained 
to climb over the wheel in mounting the chariot. On g all the 
chariots have arched front and side rails, on f it is only the first 
chariot on the right, judging from the illustration (A.J.A. 1915, 
pl. XXIII, 1), which corresponds to the description of Miss Rich- 
ter, that the chariots have “curved front and back (7.e. side) 


1 Richter on f, p. 389, note 5, with reference to Reichel, Homerische Waffen’, 
p. 120 f. 

2M. p. 59, note 2; Ath. Mitt. XVIII, 1893, p. 101 f.; Collignon et Couve, 
No. 199; K. F. Miller, Der Leichenwagen Alexanders des Gr. p. 14 f.; Bieber, 
Ver zeichnis der kéufl. Photographien des K. Deutschen Archdol. Inst. in Athen, 
I, Nos. 2980 and 2981. 

3M. pl. 2, No. 78, and p. 59. 

4 Helbig, Homerisches Epos*, p. 139. 
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pieces,’ the front pieces of the others terminating above in a 
horizontal line. This peculiarity occurs also on other Dipylon 
fragments,' as well as the distinction between a vertically or cross 
hatched side and a solidly painted front piece. The hatching 
on the side piece is probably to be referred to a piece of basket- 
work, as is shown on Oriental, Mycenaean, Ionian and Etruscan 
monuments? and described in the Homeric poems. On g the 
bodies of the chariots seem to be shorter than is usual in this 
group and correspond better to the chariot models; the artist 
has placed the front and side rails not on the side piece, but along- 
side of it. The closed part of the chariot is here represented 
either as a solidly painted surface or decorated with vertical 
hatchings. The first chariot from the right on pl. XXIII, 3 has 
an unusually high body. So far as I can see from the publication 
no pole and no fastening between pole and chariot are indicated 
by the painter of this vase. 

On the fragments h, i, k, 1 no new peculiarity deserves notice, 
while the chariots on the amphora g give for the first time a sure 
example of the eight-spoked wheel on Attic works of this period. 
This fact is decisive also for the correct interpretation of another 
case, where I have only conditionally proposed to recognize the 
eight-spoked wheel: on an amphora in the Berlin Antiquarium‘ 
the artist has painted one wheel within the other and given to it 
eight spokes. I have supposed that perhaps this could have 
been also an experiment to show both wheels, each with four 
spokes, the eight-spoked wheel not being known at all on monu- 
ments of the Greek mainland during this period. Now I have 
no longer any hesitation in adding this example of an eight- 
spoked wheel to the new one represented by the amphora g, while 
on the other monuments, where chariot wheels are painted one 
within the other,’ these have the regular four spokes. 

The painter of the amphora g has also made an interesting 
attempt to show the two men standing on the chariot by drawing 
them in the perspective called by R. Delbrueck “‘seitliche Staffe- 
lung,’’® a proceeding which to my knowledge, as applied to the 

1M. Nos. 72, 74 and the funeral car on a fragment at Bonn, M. p. 60, note 3, 
Arch. Anz. 1890, p. 10 B, II, 2. 

2M. p. 61. Nachod, Der Rennwagen bei den Italikern, pp. 50, 55, 59. 

3 Helbig, op. cit. p. 127, note 11, and p. 142; Reichel, op. cit. p. 125f. 

4M. No. 62 (see p. 402, note 3), pp. 53, 66. 

‘ M. No. 53, 61, 65. 


6 R. Delbrueck, Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Linienperspektive in der griechischen 
Kunst, Diss. Bonn, 1899, pp. land 18. See A.J.A. 1915, pl. XXIII, 3, fourth 
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human figure, occurs here for the first time (cf. Richter, p. 395, 
note 2). 

Likewise the series of trigae known before only from two exam- 
ples on geometric vases' and from a few teams of three horses in 
terra-cotta placed on the covers of Dipylon pyxides*® has been 
increased now by the fragments d (see above) and by the chariot 
procession on the New York amphora f. The use of a side 
horse (zapfopos) besides the two yoke horses—characteristic 
especially of the Assyrians beginning with the ninth century B.c., 
known also to the Eastern Greeks of the Homeric poems and 
widely diffused by the Etruscans,*—is, therefore, not so rare as it 
formerly seemed in the late geometric period of Attica. 

In conclusion I desire to mention a peculiarity occurring on the 
fragment m, where the end of the pole is connected by a double 
fastening instead of the usual single one with the front of the 
chariot, and to call attention to the fact that in no instance is a 
whip‘ held by the driver, but always a goad (xévrpov), the former 
being an Oriental characteristic and the latter belonging to the 
Greek mainland.® 

EuGEN v. MERCKLIN. 


Rome, May, 1916. 


and fifth chariot from the left, and also the upper frieze on pl. XXII, where in 
the middle isa similar group. - 

1 Louvre A 541; Pottier, Vases antiques de Louvre, I, pl. 20. Perhaps also 
the Phaleron pyxis in Athens, Jb. Arch. I. II, 1887, p. 55, No. 13, figs. 19 and 
20, M. No. 68 and p. 65. Grenier in his article “triga” in Daremberg et 
Saglio agrees with me in the interpretation of this vase. 

2M. p. 48, note 2. We must now add the pyxis referred to in the Helbing 
sale catalogue ‘‘Griechische Ausgrabungen,” 27-28, June, 1910, No. 25 (from 
Attica). No. b of my note is now reproduced also in Daremberg et Saglio, 
V, p. 467, fig. 7053. 

See Grenier’s article “triga” in Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, V, 
465 ff. Cf. also Helbig, op. cit. p. 128 f., Reichel, op. cit. p. 141 f, Nuoffer, op. cit. 
pp. 41, 51; Studniczka, Jb. Arch. I. XXII, 1907, p. 195; Nachod, op cit. p. 63. 

‘ Richter on f and g, pp. 389 and 395. 

5 On the goad see Sorlin Dorigny in Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, 
IV, 2, p. 1511, s.v. stimulus, I. Cf. Nachod, op. cit. p. 63. 
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A NOTE ON THE SO-CALLED HORSE-SHOE 
ARCHITECTURE OF SPAIN 


WE use the name of horse-shoe arch for two sorts, the circle 
carried on past the diameter, or arc outrepassé, and the true 
horse-shoe, or arc en fer d cheval. Except for the sake of exacti- 
tude I shall not have to distinguish particularly between the two 
forms, for both are about equally infrequent in the mediaeval 
architecture of England, France, or Italy, except where the 
Saracens settled; and both were found by M. Dieulafoy in those 
Persian palaces from which he wishes to derive the larger part of 
Romanesque building. Both occur in Spain with remarkable 
frequency. The constant use of this form with pleasure passing 
into matter-of-course and almost indifference is what I have to 
illustrate. 

There are two Roman steles in the museum at Leon, of the 
second century, ornamented one with three and the other with 
one horse-shoe arch, by way of decoration—also others of the 
sort with the rosette and the catharine-wheel. I saw these at the 
museum two years ago but neglected to photograph them at the 
time.! There are in existence nine in all from this region, all of 
the second century and all bearing Latin or indigenous names. 

The Visigoths therefore found the horse-shoe arch when they 
settled down in Spain. They adopted it. The late canon 
Lépez Ferreiro unearthed, in this connexion, an important 
definition from the Etymologies of S. Isodore: “Arcus dicti quod 
sint arcta conclusione curvati’ (EHitym. XV, vii). S. Juan de 
Bafios shows it in the doorway, in the nave arcade, and in the 
little windows; now that church was founded by the Gothic king 
Recesivintho in 661, and all Spanish authorities are agreed that 
the characteristic features of the present church sustain this date 
of the latter seventh century—that it is pre-Romanesque. In 
Asturias a few instances persist; they are a trifle sporadic and 


1 These were published by P. F. Fita in the Museo Espajiol de Antigiiidades, 
Vol. XI, with a magnificent plate. 
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occur mainly in windows. S. Salvador de Val-de-Dios may be of 
893; it is of the same type as S. Juan de Bafios with bolder 
transepts (Fig. 1). S. Miguel de Linio was founded in 848; it has 
a central lantern, high transepts and a narthex, but the east end 
is quite altered. I see no reason, however, for supposing the 
apse or apses would not have been square originally, like those 
of S. Juan and Sal- 
vador and §. Cristina 
de Lena. Inthe last of 
these the horse-shoe 
arches again appear 
in the decoration 
pierced above the 
iconostasis. M. 
Dieulafoy would date 
it, like S. Miguel, 
842-860.! 

On the other side 
of Spain, at Tarrasa 
in Catalonia, the 
horse-shoe arch 
figures on the plan. 
The church of S&S. 
Miguel, once a bap- 
tistery, has a plan like 
a Greek cross with 
the corners filled in, a 
central lantern and 
projecting apse; and 
the curve of the apse 

Ficure 1.—S. Satvapor DE VAL-pE-D10s is a good deal more 
than half acircle. So 

is that of S. Maria, which stands alongside. Now the suburb of 
Tarrasa where these churches stand is the site of the ancient cit- 
adel of Egara and the see of a Visigothic bishop. The capitals 
of the lantern-columns are like certain of those found in the Astu- 
rias and are pre-Romanesque in type. Sefior Puig y Cadafalch 
thinks the apse of S. Maria is Visigothic, though the present 
church was consecrated by Bishop Raymond of Barcelona in 1112. 


1‘Monuments Asturiens Proto-Romans,’ in Florilegium Melchior de Vogiie, 
pp. 187-196. 
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Germigny-des-Prés, near S. Benoit-sur-Loire, the ancient abbey 
of Fleury, supplies one of the rare instances in France of thir arch. 
It was built by the Spanish bishop Theodulf, poet and friend of 
Charlemagne, in 806. 

These seven churches show Spaniards using the form in the 
seventh and ninth centuries, freely and widely. I ought to add 
that a doorway into the cloister of 8S. Juan de la Pefia, in Aragon, 
and the row of arches that divide the crypt down the centre there, 
are of true horse-shoe shape and belong to the original hermitage 
built by Sancho Garcés in 842. 

Here I want to make explicitly the assumption implied in the 
reference to the churches at Tarrasa—that when a church was 
rebuilt, for instance, after it was burned by invaders, the lines 
of the foundation are likely to be preserved, just as the capitals 
are likely to be used again. 

It is well known to palaeographers and connoisseurs that the 
miniatures in Spanish manuscripts show the horse-shoe arch, from 
the Beatus Apocalypse of the National Library in Madrid, e.g., the 
Gate of Paradise and “ Babilon’’; to the Bible de Noailles' in Paris. 
Of the two codices of the Chronicle of Albelda possessed by the 
Escurial, the Vigilanus, finished in Albelda in 976, shows Vigila 
standing, with a scroll, inside a square frame, like “Sancio Rex’”’ 
and other worthies that adorn the page; but the Emilianus, 
finished before 992, sets him down to write under a horse-shoe 
arch. Now the latter was copied at the abbey of S. Millan, 
and the venerable sanctuary of 8S. Millan de Suso passes for 
work of the tenth century. The Homilies of Bede at Gerona, 
the Bible of S. Pere de Roda and the Gerona codex of Eude 
pintrix and the priest Emetri, which is dated 975, all use the 
horse-shoe motive currently for architecture. On a leaf from 
one of the so-called Visigothic codices from the abbey of S. 
Domingo de Silos, now in the British Museum, which cannot be 
later than the eleventh century, there are, ranged below the 
figures of the Almighty, the angel, and the prostrate S. John, seven 
horse-shoe arches sustained by columns, to represent the Seven 
Churches of Asia. Finally, I have two tracings from miniatures 
of the later thirteenth century in the Cantigas del Rey Sabio, 
which show, one a city gate and street, all of horse-shoe arches, 
the other a feast under a pure gothic arcade of the most delicate 


1 Figured in Dieulafoy, Art in Spain and Portugal, figs. 158, 159, 241. 
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cusping. The two forms appear indifferently and interchange- 
ably throughout this MS. and also the Book of Chess, 1286. 

I come now to a few instances in Mozarabic architecture, 7.e., 
work done in Christian kingdoms during the Mohammedan 
domination in 
Spain. Perhaps 
the most famous 
is 8S. Miguel de 
Escalada, near 
Leon (Fig. 2). 
The arch here 
continues the 
curve at each 
side for 30 de- 
grees beyond 
the horizontal 
diameter, form- 
ing an are of 
240 degrees. All 
the building 
shows the same 
form—the plan 
of the apses, the 
nave arcade, the 
windows, the 
arcade of a clois- 
ter or porch 
down the south 
side. Of the 
capitals some 
are in the style 
I have already 
referred to as 

Ficure 2.—S. DE EscaLaDA appearing in 

the Visigothic 

strongholds, some are imitated from the antique, and some 
others from the transennae there in the church; those of the 
lateral cloister are in another style which recurs. through the 
Vierzo—a western copy of, I suppose, a Byzantine motive. The 
carvings of the chancel screens are like some at S. Cristina de 
Lena and like some in Italy that Cattaneo! calls Byzantine-bar- 


1 Cattaneo, Architecture in Italy from the Sixth to the Eleventh Century, p. 184. 
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baric and refers to the eighth and ninth centuries. Alfonso III 
made the donation on November 20, 913, to monks who fled with 
their abbot after the fall of Cordova. There may have been plenty 
of building material on the spot, ready for use, but the monks 
must have brought their Cordovan style of building with them. 
When, seventy-four years later, Almansor harried the March of 
Leon, he burned 
what was com- 
bustible, and they 
rebuilt. The 
same characteris- 
tics reappear in 
S. Cebrian de 
Mazote, in some 
ways a twin 
church to 8. 
Miguel, and in 8. 
Miguel de Celan- 
ova, 958. 

This last has 
been attributed, 
conjecturally, to 
the same archi- 
tect as Santiago 
de Pefialva—a 
double-apsed 
church which is, I 
think, unique in 
Spain (Fig. 3). 
It has two apses 
and a sanctuary 
domed with the 
same curious 
fluted effect as at S. Miguel de Escalada, transepts barrel- 
vaulted like the nave but walled off from the sanctuary 
(suggesting the eastern treatment of lateral apses) and used 
as sacristies, and a high barrel-vaulted bay into which a 
lateral vestibule opens by two horse-shoe arches, enclosed 
under a great one and resting on three marble columns. 
There were doors once inside this arcade. There is a walled-up 
door, also with horse-shoe arch, opposite. It was built in 931-937 


FicurE 3.—SANTIAGO DE PENALVA 
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to provide a shrine for two saints, 8. Genadio and S. Urbano. 
The columns are of local marble, the capitals finer than those of 
S. Miguel. Sefior Moreno would attribute the whole to that 
Viviano who built $8. Pedro de Montes for Genadio in 898. That 
church shows now nothing earlier than Romanesque of the 
twelfth century, but a third church in the same region, a quarter 
of an hour out of 
Ponferrada, is 
even more curi- 
ous than that of 
Pefialva (Fig. 4). 
S. Tomas de las 
Ollas is built ‘of 
graniteand shows 
no carving on 
capital or door- 
way, but the cu- 
rious elliptical 
sanctuary has the 
same fluted dome 
as Pefialva and 
the semidomes of 
Escalada, is 
arcaded around 
with nine arcs 
outrepassés of 
Mozarabic form 
carried on pilas- 
ters, and opens by 
a larger arch of 
Ficure 4.—S. Toms pg Las OLLAS the same form 
into a common- 
place nave of the twelfth or thirteenth century. The church is 
mentioned in documents as early as this, but it may well be, in 
the eastern part, contemporary with all the Mozarabic churches 
of the tenth century. It is a charming off-shoot of a strong 
stock. Those churches (most of them in Leon but a few in the 
provinces adjoining—Valladolid, Palencia, Galicia and Santan- 
der) are the great might-have-been of Spain. If the kings had 
not been ultramontane, uxorious, and priest-ridden, there should 
have grown the greatest Spanish style. 
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Of Moorish work and the Mudejar style that followed the 
expulsion of the Moors, I have no occasion to speak. They are 
The abundance of it in the Castiles——at Toledo, 


known well. 

in the brick 
architecture 
about Saha- 
gun and 
above Sara- 
gossa,—all 
the infinite 
variety of the 
interlaced 
and pointed 
horse-shoe, 
must have 
had its effect 
upon the 
Christian im- 
agination. 
Examples are 
widespread: 
the cloister of 
S. Juan del 
Duero was 
building for 
the Templars, 
in Soria, from 
the twelfth 
through the 
fourteenth 
century (Fig. 
5); the chap- 
els of S. James 
and8.Saviour 
were built for 
the nuns at 
Las Huelgas 


FicureE 5.—S. JUAN DEL DUERO, SORIA 


(Burgos) in the richest style of the fourteenth century. In the 
full Renaissance, 1536, the sculptor Tudelilla of Tarazona built 
the cloister of 8. Engracia, at Saragossa, with horse-shoe arches 
above and below; two below, three above, grouped under arches 
en anse de panier. 
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I have shown, then, that for more than a thousand years the 
form was used in Spain deliberately, and for more than half that 
time frequently; it was familiar and agreeable to the eye. In- 
evitably, in consequence, the same effect where it occurred by 
accident was not avoided with the sedulous care exhibited by 
French and English architects. It imposed itself naturally on 
the Spanish imagination as a mere 
agreeable variant among accepted 
arch forms. I cite, in conclusion, 
some curious instances of this. 

In Romanesque building, where 
small and high-stilted arches are 
set well back on the abacus of a 
capital, the effect as seen from be- 
low is ambiguous; hence some 
have fancied they saw horse-shoe 
arches in Santiago of Compostela. 
There are none.! There is, how- 
ever, an ornament on the south 
face,? of cusping round a window, 
in which the openings enclose 
nearly three quarters of a circle, 
and this ornament with modifica- 
tions is common all over Spain. 
It is seen on the window of 8. 
Maria at Cambre, close to Co- 
Ficure 6.—Orense; Catueprat; runna, and on the door of N.S. de 

Derait or Portau Salas, close to Huesca. Figure 6 

is a detail, very characteristic, 

from the south portal at Orense; it figures on all the doors of 

that cathedral. Another Romanesque form, based on the arc 

almost completed, is the curious ornament that Street sketched 

in the door of 8. Martin, Salamanca, and observed, slightly 
varied, on the south portal of Zamora cathedral. 

At Leon, where some old work was built into the cloister wall 
at a fairly early date, the round arch and the true horse-shoe 
(arc en fer a cheval) appear indifferently side by side (Fig. 7). In 
the good pointed work, of the fourteenth century, at 8. Francisco 


1 Cf. also Street, Gothic Architecture in Spain, new edition, I, p. 131, note. 
2 Figured in Dieulafoy, op. cit. fig. 194. 
3 Street, op, cit. I., pp. 112, 116. 
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of Orense, the arch is tricked out with leafage laid on above the 
abacus, about the springing of the arch, so as to give a studied 


Figure 7 —L&Eon; WALL or CLOISTER 


effect of the horse-shoe in silhouette (Fig. 8). Lastly, in a number 
of Galician parish churches of the twelfth or thirteenth century 


Ficure 8.—OreENsE; CLOISTER OF S. FRANCISCO 


the sanctuary arch is unmistakably outrepassé:—I am content to 


cite S. Andrés de Sarria (a very long way from Sarria station) 
4 
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and 8. Tirso de Manguas, near Bandeira, on the highway that 
connects Orense with Santiago. In short, like the round arch 
in transitional building in France, the horse-shoe so persists in 
Spain that one is left wondering not only why, but how, the rest 
of Europe avoided what seems so easy and inevitable. 


GEORGIANA GoDDARD KING. 
Bryn Mawr, 1915. 
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THREE NOTES ON CAPITALS 


I 


Tue church of Santiago de Barbadelo lies about four miles from 
the railway station of Sarriaand at least two miles off the highway. 
It is, I suppose, inaccessible to carriages, but it lies nobly, with its 
half-dozen houses, amid grassy pastures and leafy groves, the land 
dropping away to south and east, so that from that side the tower 
would draw the eye, as its bells the ear. It is a peculiarly fine 
example of the Gallegan parish church, larger than most, more 
rich in sculpture, and very curious in the detail of this. In the 
twelfth century it lay directly on the Pilgrim Way and figures in 
the Itinerary of Aymery Picaud (ca.1130); Villuga omits it from 
his Repertorio of 1547 and names Sarria; it is possible, therefore, 
that already in the sixteenth century the road was diverted and 
the church neglected. 

The nave is a rectangle, timber-roofed, with two windows on a 
side, set high and treated like a clerestory; capitals and mouldings 
are very rich with billet, chevron, and leaf forms; the apse is 
vaulted in a semidome and preceded by a bay of barrel vault, 
sustained east and west by columns with strong carving; and 
the tower, engaged in the northwest corner of the church and filled 
with a turning stair, opens to it on both faces with bold round 
arches, well moulded, that rest on similar columns but loftier and 
more massive. The capitals of these are carved with fantastic 
monsters—griffin and wyvern, and one, I should judge, an ele- 
phant done from hearsay. Elefas was an important figure among 
the mediaeval fauna of churches (figuring, for instance, with his 
name on an aisle-capital at Aulnay); here the trunk juts out at 
an unlikely angle. But the Romanesque carving is strong and 
skillful and indicates the twelfth century. The western porch, 
timber-roofed and slated, shelters a round-headed doorway with 
two attached shafts in the jambs (Fig. 1). The tympanum is 
sculptured to simulate a rising lintel, like that at S. Faith of 
Conques and S. Maria del Sar at Compostela, filled with a design 
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of interlaces and rosettes that centre on a human face brutally 
simplified, like the gingerbread man’s—a mere disc with two 
round holes for eyes and two straight lines for nose and mouth. 
In spite of the great inequality of the Romanesque carvers’ work, 
their curious inability to render the human form when the design 
of animal and plant life is quite perfect, I think this case is not one 


FIGURE 1.—SANTIAGO DE BARBADELO; WESTERN Door 


of incapacity but choice on the artist’s part, and I should add that 
I saw a pair of those same faces, only two days before this, on the 
confines of Leon, freshly carved on the granite jambs of a new 
house. Their significance I do not know. Above, in the lu- 
nette, a sunk circle between two rosettes holds a human figure 
with wings instead of arms. The capitals in the jambs are:— 
the outer left-hand, a pair of cocks; the outer right-hand, S8. 
James and two pilgrims, very crudely wrought; the inner left- 
hand, a pair of lions; the inner right-hand, a pair of cats. The 
reader can see in Figure 1, that the lions are the familiar Roman- 
esque beasts, and the cats are deliberately distinguished from 
them in proportion and feature. This work is all granite and 
though not unspotted by yellow lichen, very sharp, sheltered by 
the porch from weather. There can be no question of modern 
tampering, for since the end, at latest, of the fifteenth century, 
the application of humour to religion has been discouraged in 
Spain. On a door in the north flank of the church one capital 
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shows two lions affronté regardant, and the corresponding capital 
I can only conjecture to be Manichaean; on each of the two faces 
are two serpents intertwined, one drinking from a chalice and the 
other eating of the Fruit of the Tree. The two serpents’ heads 
hang above the cup at the centre of the capital. 

I cannot find any reference to the church apart from itineraries; 
Morales overlooked it and Florez ignored it. There, in the 
twelfth century, a carver had strange imaginations, probably 
blasphemous, and a thrill of Satanic rapture. 


II 


At the convent of Las Huelgas, near Burgos, founded in 1187 by 
Alfonso VIII and Eleanor his English queen, the principal archi- 
tecture is Angevine, but in the interior 
not only the plaster decoration of ceil- 
ings and the wooden leaves of doors, 
but the fabric of whole buildings, is 
Mudejar, testifying to skilled work- 
men who were Moorish slaves. It is 
possible that they brought from the 
South not only their skill, their de- 
signs, and their horse-shoe architec- 
ture, but finished work as well, for 
royal gifts perhaps. The custom was 
common; as early as the ninth cen- 
tury Alfonso III bought marbles and 
columns for Santiago from the Moors. 
The chapel of 8. James is purely Arab 
work, very rich, and the horse-shoe 
arch that opens to it from the garden 
rests on a pair of capitals that are 
almost as fine as the antique. Span- 
ish Byzantine of the sixth or seventh 
century had forms like this, and the 
fourteenth century work at Seville,! x 
which it most resembles, was based E 

NTRANCE TO CHAPEL OF S. 
on that (Fig. 2). It is neither j,y55 
Romanesque nor Gothic in the least 


1 Forms very similar occur, at the Alcazar of Seville, in the ‘“‘Dormitorio de 
los Reyes” and the “Patio de las Mufiecas.”” Cf. also the Arab-Byzantine 
capitals at Cordova, photographed by Laurent, No. 872. 
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degree, its perfection is in no wise European; its affinity is not 
with Latin art, but with another tradition most plainly to be 
traced within the kingdom of Leon or in the lands contiguous 
thereto. 

Roman remains do indeed persist, though hardly. The lofty 
and noble fagade of S. Maria la Madre at Orense enshrines 
eight antique capitals whose history no man knows; but the 
survival was easy there, for Orense was a Roman thermal station, 
and the capitals are true Roman. In 8S. Cebrian de Mazote, 
a church discovered in 1902, contemporary and closely allied 
with S. Miguel de Escalada, some of the capitals are plainly of 
Roman inspiration, and resemble those of the destroyed Church 
of S. Roman de Hornija. 

At Sahagun, in the kingdom of Leon, was the greatest Bene- 
dictine monastery in Spain, founded in 905, reformed in 1079 and 
made by a French prelate into a mere succursal of Cluny. In the 
ruined abbey church by 8. Tirso (of the late twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries), such capitals as remain are of the familiar 
transitional form of a ball in a claw, or a bud just cracked out of 
its casing, if you prefer. There are few capitals anywhere in the 
town, for it is built like Babel, where “they had brick for stone, 
and slime had they for mortar.’’ The churches are of the twelfth 
century and on down to the fourteenth, of a marked regional style. 
But the town was.a halting-place on the Pilgrim Way, and was a 
great station on the Roman road that went before it, and there 
stands in 8. Lorenzo a pair of capitals made into a holy-water 
stoup which show in one way a knowledge of some relics of the 
antique, and in another a connexion with the building that was 
done elsewhere in Leon in the tenth century. The lineal form 
that the delicate leaflets take, and their arrangement as individual 
growths on either side a central form, instead of mere slashes in a 
solid though crumpled fabric, suggest the East and not the West, 
suggest a different conception from the Roman acanthus leaf. 
The base of each capital is bound with a braided twist, and the 
abacus which was a trapezoidal block at Ravenna and Constanti- 
nople, is here moulded in successive stages divided by a fillet. 
The characteristic beading on this shows well in Figure 3. The 
same abacus and necking reappear in two, at least, of a group of 
churches that were built by a single group of men: S. Miguel de 
Escalada and Santiago de Pefialva in Leon; Villanueva de las 
Infantas and 8. Miguel de Celanova in Galicia south of Orense. 
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Sahagun was early a frequented shrine. To the Santos Domnos, 
Facundus and Primitivus, kings and bishops gave granges and 
mills, towns and cornland. Finally it sheltered a handful of 
Cordovan refugees with their abbot Alfonso. For them Alfonso 
the Great bought 
the little church 
by the river Cea, 
on the Roman 
road called Strata 
or Calciata. It 
was built perhaps 
in 874, destroyed 
in 883 by Aboha- 
lid; ‘“‘to its foun- 
dations” says the 
Chronicle of Al- 
belda. “Sed per 
castrum Cojan- 
cam ad Cejani 
iterum reversi 
sunt, domumque 
Sanctorum Fac- 
undi et Primitivi 
usque ad funda- 
menta dirue- 
runt.” In 905 
Alfonso promises, 
in a_ privilege, 
that he and his Figure 3.—Sanacun; 8. Lorenzo; Hoty WATER 
wife Ximena will Sroup 
“restore, enlarge 
and dower it.”’ In the tenth century it was rich. Almansor ruined 
it again: “‘Domum Sanctorum Facundi et Primitivi subvertit.”’ 
In the eleventh century it was very rich; Bernard the great arch- 
bishop of Toledo was still abbot there when Alfonso VI reformed 
it (1079), and Gregory VII in 1083 gave it all the prerogatives 


1 “Ambiguum esse non potest,” runs a privilege of Ramiro II, “quod pler- 
isque cognitum manet, quoniam dum esset olim illo in loco villa et ecclesia 
parrocitana motus misericordia avus meus Serenissimus Princeps Adefonsus 
emsit ea A propriis dominis, et dedit eam sub manus abbati Adefonso, qui cum 
sociis de Spania advenerant huic regioni habitantes ad construendum ibidem 
Monasterium sanctimonialem, sicuti est usque, et fecit testamentum.’’ 
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and privileges of Cluny in France. But the church was not fit for 
use until 1213: ‘‘translata sunt de veteri ecclesia ad novam V 


Figure 4.—CapiTaL IN CLOoIsTEeR oF S. 
MIGUEL DE EscALADA 


idus Junii'! era MCCLI, 
regnante Adefonso Rege 
Castellae, Abbate Guil- 
lelmo in isto monasterio 
praesedente.’’ Sic 
transit is the story of 
Sahagun. Not one com- 
plete wall of Abbot 
William’s great church 
still stands; and of all 
Abbot Alfonso’s, this 
piece alone survives. 
The ancient priory of 
S. Miguel de Escalada 
stands on the bank of 
the Esla, and, P. Fidel 
Fita says, near a pilgrim 
route. The Romans 
had been there, for 
many of their bricks 
were built up into the 
walls, and stones with 
Visigothic inscriptions 
as well, when, in a single 
year, a handful of 
monks expelled from 
Cordova with their 
abbot Alfonso raised the 
church and consecrated 
it in 914. It is some- 
thing more than prob- 
able that old work 
remained, Visigothic 


perhaps, and was used again, if ithe work was done at that 
rate, and it is also possible that the great cloister down the 
south side was not included in that consecration by Bishop Gena- 
dio of Astorga, but should rather be referred to a tablet built into 
the door of it, dated 1050, and inscribed with the names of royalty, 


1]1t should be January, says Florez. 
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Ferdinand and Sancha, Ciprian, Bishop of Leon, and the abbot 
Sabarico. The occasion of that rebuilding or enlargement is un- 


known. November, 
988. Campaign of Al- 
mansor this year, how 
he destroyed the city of 
Leon, and the monaster- 
ies that were in his 
path:’’—so the ancient 
chronicle. But that 
date is too early, and in 
1002 Almansor died and 
the land had peace a 
while. Certainly the 
interior contains no 
capitals like these 
thirteen of the cloister, 
all alike; and while the 
fabric itself, with its 
horse-shoe arches both 
structural and on plan, is 
universally admitted to 
derive from Cordova, 
the capital here (Fig. 4) 
looks like a development, 
in fanciful and dexterous 
hands, of the motive 
found at Sahagun, and 
supplies an intermediate 
form between that and 
the bold and _ noble 
capitals at Santiago de 
Pefialva (Fig. 5). 

That lonely hermitage 
was built about 937, and 


Figure 5.—SANTIAGO DE PENALVA; CoLUMN 
or NAVE 


Bishop Genadio lies there inurned, but the only record of dedi- 
cation that survives is of 1105; and it may be presumed that a 
good bit of rebuilding, after a century and a half, brought it 
about. The capitals, of a marble not found among the neigh- 
boring rocks, are all of one design. 

Here, then, we have a single style, within the kingdom of Leon, 
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developing before our eyes from the antique within about fifty 
years—either in the first half of the tenth century or conceivably 
in the second half of the eleventh. And considering the unity of 


Ficure 6.—VILLAFRANCA; CHURCH OF SANTIAGO; 
PUERTA DEL PERDON 


effect in S. Mig- 
uel and Santiago, 
it is hardly possi- 
ble to lay all this 
to repairs and 
restorations; one 
would have to 
postulate a more 
complete rebuild- 
ing than the 
wear-and-tear of 
a century and a 
half should de- 
mand; or incline 
to the earlier date. 


Ill 


Villafranca del 
Vierzo was a very 
important station 
for pilgrims. The 
mountains of 
Leon had _ been 
passed by the 
Port of Fuence- 
badon; the moun- 
tains of Galicia 
rose already on 
the horizon, 
where the col of 
Cebrero lies well 
above 3000 feet, 
snow-bound for a 


week at a time in the winter. Founded in 1070, the name 
of the town tells its history, Villa Francorum: The monks 
of Cluny maintained there two hospices (of which one still sur- 
vives) and a monastery church. In 1120 it was thriving, and 
this date, or something near it, may be suggested for the church of 
Santiago, set high above the stream in a suburb quiet now. The 
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nave is roofed with wood; the apse has, outside, fine columnar 
buttresses, and moulded windows with short shafts in the jambs 
both without and within, their capitals of leaves and once a pair 
of doves. The west door is of no worth, but on the north side, 
looking toward the town, that is to say, and now walled up, the 
pilgrims had a magnificent sculptured Puerta del Perdon (Fig. 6). 
They must have all the credit, for the forms, the disposition, and 
the iconography, all are French. The archivolt sculptured with 
saints arranged in pairs overlapping is of the style of Saintonge: 
it recalls Aulnay, Saintes, and 8. Croix of Bordeaux, and is strictly 
paralleled only at the church of Echellais. By S. Nicholas of 
Civray the pilgrims had come down, under the charge of 8. Martin 
of Tours and §8. Hilary of Poitiers, to Bordeaux and Roncevaux, 
on their way to S. James in the West. But whereas the figures 
in the great arch are of the style of Civray and Echellais,! and, 
curiously enough, the capitals of the shafts in the right-hand or 
western door-jamb are merely in the vigorous Romanesque man- 
ner, of monstrous or leafy forms, those on the left or eastern side 
are borrowed from the painted windows of northern France. The 
outermost is insignificant; it figures a palace, of Herod or of Pi- 
late; the second carries on its two faces two groups, one of the 
three Maries, the other of the Crucified between SS. Mary and 
John, conceived, composed, and placed exactly as in a roundel of 
the windows at Chartres, Le Mans, or Bourges.2 On the third 
the Three Kings are riding as knights ride in the Charlemagne 
window at Chartres. The scene in the fourth, of the three in bed 
together, with the angel above, is a familiar convention of me- 
diaeval France, but again the relief is quaintly treated, as the glass- 
workers treated such in one compartment of a quatrefoil, and in 
a different way from the Spanish motive of the Three Kings of 
Orient. The last presents the Epiphany. Here two men, or 
parties, paid their debt to the great S. James while earning money 
for the further journey or working out their board. Not for the 
monks of Cluny but on a parish and a pilgrim church they left 
their mark as Francos—free-handed, free-spirited, the sign that 
they were French. 
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Bryn Mawr, 1916. 


1Figured in Baum, Romanesque Architecture in France, pp. 43 and 55. 
? There is no questioning this: I had been studying the great work of Cahier 
and Martin shortly before seeing them, and the inference was irresistible. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE GREAT CHALICE OF 
ANTIOCH CONTAINING THE EARLIEST POR- 
TRAITS OF CHRIST AND THE APOSTLES 


[Puate XIX] 


INTRODUCTION 


Recent History of the Treasure.—The antique objects, known as 
“The Kouchakji Silver Treasure of Antioch,’ number six pieces: 
two chalices, three bookcovers, and a large ceremonial cross. 
These six objects were procured by the present owners, Kouchakji 
Fréres, in Paris, directly from the excavators in 1910. A smaller 
cross, also of silver, supposed to be from the same find, was pro- 
cured by M. Froehner, the well known French archaeologist. 
It is now in Paris and has remained in his possession. The 
Kouchakji objects were removed to New York for greater safety 
at the outbreak of the war.! 

Provenance.—The seven silver objects referred to above were 
all found together by Arabs digging a well in Antioch, on the 
Orontes in Syria, in 1910. At a depth of many metres the 
excavators came upon underground chambers, in which the 
treasure was discovered. Besides the seven entire pieces they 
found enough crumbled fragments of silver to fill a sack. These 
were smelted for the value of the metal. 

Chronology.—The seven pieces belong to two distinct periods; 
the great chalice can with certainty be dated to the second half 
of the first century a.p., while the bookcovers belong to the fifth 
century A.D. 

The Constantinian Cathedral.—The original owner of the treas- 
ure is not known, but local tradition refers to the site where 
the treasure was found as a place where there once existed a large 
Christian church, all traces of which above the soil had long ago 
disappeared. It is thus probable that these objects formed 

1 A fully illustrated memoir on these objects is in preparation by the present 
writer and is expected to appear in the early part of 1917. 
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part of the treasure of an ancient church, now buried. No 
excavations have been made to ascertain the nature of this edi- 
fice, but historical records' show that Constantine the Great 
after having removed the capital of the Empire to Constantino- 
ple erected a large cathedral in Antioch, intending it to be the 
centre of Christian worship in the East. The city of Antioch 
must have been dear to this Emperor on account of its associa- 
tions with Peter, Paul, and other apostles who resided there. It 
was in Antioch that the word Christian was first used. The 
Constantinian cathedral remained intact until 526 when, during 
an assembly of 250,000 Christians, the whole city was levelled 
by an earthquake and so thoroughly destroyed that the inhabi- 
tants could not find the site of their old habitations. Visited by 
earthquakes repeated to our day and by the Persian invasion 
under Kosroes in 538, the city never regained any considerable 
degree of its former importance. The Christians, instead of 
worshipping in a splendid cathedral, had to content themselves 
with a cave, which was finally secured to the congregation by 
Pius IX. Whether the great silver chalice and the rest of the 
treasure can actually be traced to the cathedral of Constantine 
cannot yet be decided, but it does not seem improbable that an 


object of such importance as the chalice should have come into 
the possession of the first Christian emperor and have been do- 
nated by him to his great Christian sanctuary, nor that it was 
actually in the ruins of that sanctuary that the treasure was dis- 
covered. 


THE GREAT CHALICE 

Size.—It is 19 cm. high; greatest diameter at the top of the 
bowl is 18 cm., the narrowest diameter is 13 em. This discrep- 
ancy is due to a considerable compression of the uppermost part 
of the bowl, evidently caused by a blow from falling débris. 
The original diameter can be calculated at about 15 cm. The 
diameter of the bowl at the bulge is 15.5 cm., that above the lotus 
cup 9 cm., below the lotus cup 2 cm. The depth of the bowl is 
15 em. Height of the stand is 3.5 cm. Width of the foot is 
6.5 cm. It is thus seen that the chalice previous to being com- 
pressed would have held about 2.5 litres of liquid. 

Composite Parts—There are three distinct parts: (A) an inner 
bowl of plain silver, (B) an outer covering or shell of ‘‘ chased- 


1J. M. Neal, A History of the Holy Eastern Church. The Patriarchate of 
Antioch. London, 1873. Eusebius, The Life of Constantine, London, 1845. 
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applied”’ ornaments, soldered on to the inner bowl, (C) the stand 
and foot, turned out of a solid block of silver. 

Gilding.—The inner bowl was never gilt. The outer shell of 
ornaments, as well as the stand and foot, were covered with 
heavy gold leaf, much of which remains. Two kinds of gold 
were used: deep red for the sculptures of the bow! and pale yellow 
for the lotus cup, the stand and foot. Part of the gilding has 
pealed off, some has been worn off, and some seems to have been 
rubbed off through repeated touching by the worshippers. 

Form.—A large truncate-ovoid bowl on a remarkably short 
and slender stem, rests on a very narrow foot disk. The stem 
consists of a compressed ball of solid silver which is connected 
with the foot disk by means of a short, slender neck. In general 
shape the chalice resembles the many ovoid cups of the Bosco- 
reale treasure, now in the Louvre.! 

State of Preservation.—On the whole the preservation is remark- 
ably good, except for the compression of the upper part of the 
bowl already mentioned. When found the whole surface was 
covered with a coating of oxide, several millimetres thick. This 
was skillfully removed by the renowned restorer M. André in 
Paris. A photograph taken before this coating was removed 
will be published later. The silver matrix has crystallized and 
become so very brittle that the chalice can only be handled with 
the utmost care, for even 4 slight tap would cause it to break into 
fragments. The heads and faces are unequally preserved: some, 
like Nos. 2, 4, and 11, are almost intact; one, No. 10, is much 
damaged by oxidation; while those of the principal figures, Nos. 1 
and 8, have been worn, perhaps by repeated touch of the wor- 
shippers. The original gilding of some of the statues and of 
many of the ornaments is yet intact. 

Technique.—The inner bowl was probably hammered out of a 
thick sheet of silver, the upper rim of which was turned outwards 
over itself to form a narrow collar about 1 cm. wide. The sculp- 
tures were ex¢cuted by the method known as “chased-applied,” 
that is, the ornaments were carved on a sheet of silver, the edges 
cut through, and then the background removed. This sculptured 
openwork was then soldered on to the bowl. The strokes of the 
artist’s tool are in most places still distinct and fresh. They 


1A, Héron de Villefosse, Le Trésor de Boscoreale. Institut de France, 
Acad. d. Inser. et B. Lettres, Monuments et Mém. (Mon. Piot). Vol. 5, pp. 
7-290. Paris, 1899—1902. 
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show the touch of a master hand, unfailing in steadiness and 
delicacy. The stand and foot were turned on a lathe. 

The Inner Bowl.—The inner bowl, while of highly artistic 
shape, is remarkably crude in workmanship, and was apparently 
made hastily and without any effort in regard to finish,. The 
edge of the lip-collar was left uneven and was not even bevelled 
off as on the Boscoreale cups. As the other sculptures are ex- 
quisitely designed and executed, we must conclude that the inner 
bowl and the affixed sculptures were made by different artists, 
because it is absolutely incredible that the great artist of the 
sculptures should have done the crude work of the bowl. There 
must have been weighty reasons for leaving it in its crude condi- 
tion when there was the opportunity to alter its appearance and 
give it a proper finish. The simplest explanation seems to be 
that the inner bowl was a sacred object which it would have been 
sacrilege to alter. The owners who decided upon its ornamenta- 
tion were probably influenced by legends which they believed 
and by tradition which had long been dear to worshippers. The 
chalice must have been a communion cup, which in its primitive 
state might have been used by persons venerated by the church, 
perhaps since its very origin. 

The Applied Sculptures—The ornamentation consists of a 
complicated framework of grape vines, the stems of which form 
twelve loopsineach of which is placed aseated personage. Between 
the loops, as well as inside, are scattered grape leaves, tendrils, and 
bunches. There are also doves, snails, a rabbit, a butterfly, 
and a grasshopper. A large eagle rests on a basket of Eucharistic 
bread, and vertically above it is a descending dove, symbolizing 
the Holy Ghost. There are twelve vines rising in pairs from the 
ground border, their upper ends joined and represented as tied in 
anatural manner. All these sculptures areexecuted and designed 
in a highly naturalistic style, with consummate skill and taste, 
and the assemblage is one of surpassing beauty. 

Above the ornaments runs a free band composed of 57 rosettes 
of about equal size, which seem crowded in an unnatural manner, 
as though the artist had found it difficult to find place for a cer- 
tain required number. Their sequence is interrupted by an object 
of about the same size, which resembles the star seen on some 
coins of Antioch of the pre-Roman period. The rosettes may 
stand for years and the star may be an indicator, or the star of 
the nativity, or both. 
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Below the main sculptures is a lotus cup with flat petals, fitting 
the lower part of the bowl. This cup connects directly with the 
short stand, the nodus of whichis ornamented with a palm wreath. 
The foot is also ornamented with lotus petals similar to those of 


Figure 1.—Tue Great Apostie, No. 2, St. PETER 


(Above, Christ as the Lamb and Figure No. 1. Over the Lamb a dish with 
eight loaves and two fishes) 


the cup. 
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Figure 2.—Tue Great Apostie, No. 3 


The Figures.—The figures, like the loops, ‘are arranged in two 
horizontal alternating rows, one above the other, and in two 
groups, each containing five apostles facing a central figure. 
One of the latter represents Christ, the other Christ or the 
Baptist. One of these groups is more prominent than the 
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other and was undoubtedly intended as the front face of the 
chalice; the other occupies the opposite face. The two central 
figures can be identified as two different representations of Christ, 
or as Christ and the Baptist. Both are represented as en- 
throned. Beside the principal statue stands the Lamb, while 
over its head descends the Dove. The arms of Christ are 
stretched sidewise and the feet are resting on the footrest of the 
throne. This figure resembles that of the Emperor Augustus on 
the “Augustus Cup” of the Boscoreale treasure of Baron Roth- 
schild in Paris. The Christ figure on the opposite side represents 
Christ as a boy of perhaps twelve years, holding in his hand an 
open roll or scroll. Five apostles are grouped around him in the 
same manner as around the other figure. The throne of the 
youthful Christ resembles that of the youthful Augustus. Those 
of the apostles have rounded high backs and closed sides. 
Many of the apostles hold scrolls in their hands; one seems to 
hold a purse; one possibly the handle of a sword. All the figures 
of the apostles have more or less the same pose,—one hand at 
rest, while the other is raised. 

The Heads.—By far the most interesting parts of the decora- 
tion are the heads of the figures. They are not only works of great 
artistic merit, but show an individuality that cannot be the result 
of accident. Such individuality has until now been unknown in 
antique Christian art, for the first attempts at portraiture hitherto 
discovered are not older than the fifth century a.p. It seems 
improbable that any sculptor could have depicted twelve heads 
and faces, so varied and strongly individualized, had he not known 
the persons portrayed or had authentic portraits to inspire him. 
Each one of the portraits on the chalice shows most uncommon 
characteristics rarely found outside of classic sculpture. The 
face of Christ seems divine; no subsequent artist has succeeded 
in imparting that sweetness and gentleness which tradition gives 
to the Savior’s features and which we here for the first time see 
realized. The heads of the apostles are equally remarkable. 
We seem to read the character of each of them; the very soul of 
man is here portrayed in the metal as perhaps never before or 
after in Christian art. Still each head is but a centimetre high! 
What must they have been when fresh and new!. In one of these 
heads we seem to see the great thinker, the ready doubter, perhaps; 
in others the enthusiasts and ready believers. In one (No. 12) 
we have the face of a man of tremendous force; in No. 11 one of 
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great gentleness and personal beauty; in No. 5 a man of business; 
in No. 2 a preacher and organizer, and so on. Can these por- 


Figure 3.—TuHE GREAT CHALICE; APOSTLE, No. 4 


traits be identified with anything like probability? We must 
perforce leave the answer to the future. 
The ornaments seem to symbolize the origin, rise and fulfil- 
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ment of the Christian religion. The nativity, the baptism, the 
Evangelium, the institution of the Eucharist, the dispensation, the 
resurrection and the eternal life in paradise are here referred to 
by symbols which have remained in use to our day. The 
presence of only ten apostles can be explained by assuming that 
reference is made to an occasion when only ten were present, or 
that the sculptor lacked portraits of two of them. 

Chronology.—The date of the bowl is earlier than that of the 
applied ornaments, the execution of which must fall between the 
middle and end of the first century a.p., possibly between 57 
and 87 a.p. The following are some of the reasons for such 
conclusions: 

(A) The truncate-ovoid form of the chalice is not uncommon 
before the time of Augustus. From the time of Augustus and 
Tiberius we have the numerous Boscoreale cups, similar in shape 
to the chalice but with horizontal handles. After the first 
century this form is rare. 

(B) The small size of the stand and foot is common in the first 
century A.D. as demonstrated by numerous specimens of glass 
ware, and also by the Boscoreale silver cups in the Louvre. 
After the first century the stand becomes higher and the foot 
wider, these proportions increasing till the fourth century A.p. 

(C) The two figures representing Augustus as an old man and 
a very young man respectively, on the Augustus cup, have their 
correspondence in the two central figures of our chalice. 

(D) The figures of Christ and of the ten apostles show a dis- 
tinct similarity to the two Augustus figures. This similarity, 
while not exact, is nevertheless so apparent that we can conclude 
that these or similar, but contemporary cups inspired the master 
who sculptured the chalice ornaments. The similarity is es- 
pecially apparent in our figures Nos. 1, 3, and 8, as well as in the 
others. It concerns the pose, the heads, the toga, the girdle 
folds, the hand with the scroll, the high rounded backs and the 
open sides of the thrones in two of the figures, and the foot- 
rests. In fact all the principal details of the two Augustus 
figures are found repeated with slight variations in the figures on 
the chalice. 

(E) The admirable treatment of the heads and faces is strictly 
classical, and could not have been executed after the time of 
Hadrian. Some of them show an actual resemblance to some on 
the Augustus cup. They were probably made by a converted 
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Greek artist of great merit, whose enthusiasm and faith in his new 
religion blended admirably with his classical training as a sculptor. 


Figure 4.—THeE Great CHALICE; APOSTLE, No. 12 


(F) The design and technique of the grapevines, as well as the 
manner of placing statues inside loops formed by vine branches, 
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is often seen on pottery of the first century B.c. to the first 
century A.D. I have lately copied a green glazed cup with these 
features. 

(G) The nimbus and other symbols not known or used by the 
Christians of the first century are absent. 

Antiquity and Genuineness of the Chalice—With those who have 
seen the chalice these points need not be discussed, as even a 
hasty inspection will convince the discerning critic that the work 
is antique and not mediaeval or modern. But on account of the 
great importance of this object, many who have not had the 
opportunity to inspect it, will no doubt question its antiquity, 
and a priori declare it impossible that such an object could exist. 
The mitra of Olbia is too recent to be easily forgotten! Many 
facts could be adduced which will demonstrate the age of the 
chalice, but the best proof is in the crystallization of the metal 
and its great brittleness. A slight tap with a pencil might cause 
it to fall into fragments, the silver having lost its tensile strength. 
When discovered, the chalice, as well as the rest of the objects, 
was heavily covered with oxide of silver, as already mentioned. 
In that state it was photographed, and these photographs will be 
published in the near future. The chalice was once compressed 
by a heavy blow, and such compression could not have been 
effected after the matrix was crystallized, but must have been a 
blow from falling débris in ancient times. Thus the present 
state of the chalice shows that it is not mediaeval or modern, 
while the nature of its sculptures proves it to be antique. 

Several prominent archaeologists examined the chalice before 
the oxidation was removed by M. André in Paris; among them 
can be mentioned M. Froehner of Paris, M. Migeon of the 
Louvre, and Sir Charles Read of the British Museum, who un- 
hesitatingly declared the chalice genuine and antique. Dr. 
Edward Robinson, director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York, has examined the chalice since it was brought to the 
United States, and has kindly permitted me to mention him 
among those who are willing to testify to its genuineness. 


CoNncCLUSION 
A chalice was found at Antioch in Syria with portrait figures 
of Christ and ten apostles, datable to the second half of the first 
century A.D. The inner bowl is of inferior workmanship and 
older than the exterior ornaments, which were affixed somewhat 
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later. The latter show the technique, skill and taste of a Greek 
master. The heads and faces show such individuality and char- 
acter as to suggest that they are portraits. The bowl was un- 
doubtedly a sacred relic, and the sculptures were added to help 
preserve and ornament it. 


Gustavus A. EISEN. 


New York, 
September 18th, 1916. 


Archaeological 
Institute 
of America 


A NOTE ON TWO VASES: A.J.A. XX, 1916, pages 132 
and 312 


In A.J.A. XX, 1916, pp. 125-133, Miss Gisela M. A. Richter 
discusses with her usual ability and scholarship a beautiful red- 
figured cylix signed by Euphronius, and now in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York. In her list of vases which show the con- 
test of Heracles and Busiris, to be found on page 132, she lists 
under the number 10, a “Crater, once in Ruvo, described by 
Heydemann, Bulletino, 1868, p. 158, 21.” 

I am luckily able to throw some light on the present where- 
abouts of this vase. It is now in the Archaeological Museum at 
Bari, where I saw it in May, 1914, and took notes on it and other 
vases in that museum. It is not Attic, as Miss Richter de- 
scribes it, but is rather South Italian, probably Campanian. 
My notes on this vase tally exactly with Heydemann’s description. 

In A.J.A. XX, 1916, pp. 308-345, Miss Mary Hamilton 
Swindler has given us a valuable article on the vases in the Bryn 
Mawr collection. On p. 312, in discussing the black-figured 
hydria, No. II, she refers to a vase seen in the trade in Rome by 
Gerhard, and published by him in Auserl. Vasenb., pl. 314. Iam 
fortunately able to supplement this reference also. I saw this 
vase in the Musée Vivenel at Compiégne, in October, 1913; and 
I have no doubt that it is still there. 


STEPHEN BLEECKER JR. 


University Museum, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XX (1916), No. 4. 


American School 
of Classical Studies 
at Athens 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SHAPE OF THE “NOLAN” 
AMPHORA 


Mr. H. B. Watters, in his History of Ancient Pottery,' di- 
vides the amphorae of the Attic black-figured technique, excluding 
the Panathenaic amphorae, into two main groups, the “ panel- 
amphorae”’ (Fig..1) and the “‘red-bodied amphorae” (Fig. 2); 


Figure 1.—Typicau FicuRE 2.—OUTLINE OF 3.—OUTLINE OF 
PANEL AMPHORA TypicaL Rep-Bopiep Am- NOLAN AMPHORA 
PHORA 


the principal difference in shape between the two lies in the fact 
that in the latter class the neck is clearly defined, while in the 
“‘panel-amphorae”’ there is no separation of the neck from the 
body. Of the “red-bodied amphorae’’ Walters says, “The red- 
bodied amphora seems to have been the prototype of what is the 
most characteristic form of the red-figured .period,—the so- 
called ‘Nolan’ amphora”’ (Fig. 3). 

In this paper I wish to point out that there is a class of black- 
figured vases of almost identically the same shape as the “‘ Nolan” 


1 Vol. I, pp. 160-162. 
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amphorae, which may be either contemporaneous with them, or 

earlier; and which, if it is earlier, has a better claim to be re- 

garded, so far as shape is concerned, as the prototype of the “‘No- 

lan’? amphora. In design these black-figured amphorae are more 

or less of a compromise between the panel-amphorae and the red- 

bodied vases, partaking of the characteristics of both. In shape 
a modification of the red- 
bodied class, they neverthe- 
less have their designs in 
panels (Fig. 4).' 

On the neck is always a 
design of palmettes, usually 
three in number, of which 
the central one points in the 
opposite direction from the 
two at the sides. Double 
palmettes on the neck some- 
times occur, and one vase, 
to which I shall refer, has 
a more elaborate device .of 
palmettes placed horizon- 
tally instead of vertically. 
These vases are all small in 
size, none of them being 
over 30 centimetres high. 
This is in its way an argu- 
ment for their being late 

FIGURE 4.—BLACK-FIGURED PANEL and possibly contempora- 
AmpPHORA; UNtversiry Museum, PuHit- 
ania neous with the early red- 

figured style, since we may 
suppose that the larger and more important vases were done in 
the new technique, and these cheaper and less important 
specimens in the old. 

My attention was first called to this class of vases by studying 
an amphora of this kind in the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York (GR523). This vase has for its subjects, (A) Heracles and 
the Nemean Lion, (B) Hera sending out Iris. A photograph of 
side A is given here (Fig. 5). At that time, I was principally in- 
terested in the subject of side A,—the slaying of the Nemean 


1 Figures 1-4 are drawn by Miss M. Louise Baker, of the University 
Museum, Philadelphia. 
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Lion by Heracles. Roughly speaking there are two principal 
groups of vases which show this labor,—those in which Heracles 
attacks the lion standing, the lion also being rampant: and those 
in which 
Heracles 
stoops over 
the lion. 
This latter 
motive, 
which Furt- 
wingler in 
his cata- 
logue of the 
Berlin vases 
calls the 
‘*Liege- 
schema,’”’ as 
opposed to 
the other 
motive, the 
“Stehsche- 
is the 
one em- 
ployed on 
all the At- 
tic red-fig- 
ured vases, 
with one or 
two excep- 
tions (which 
exceptions 
do not em- 


ploy the 
“Stehsche- Figure 5.—AmpPuHorRA IN New York (G R 523) 


ma” in its 

normal form) and on practically all of the later black-figured 
vases. The New York amphora, as will be seen from the 
photograph, employs the standing type, doubtless for reasons 
of space: but what is most noteworthy is that the scene is 


1A fairly complete list of the vases portraying this popular subject, including 
both “Stehschema” and “‘ Liegeschema”’ will be found in Appendix I. 
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represented in a manner radically different from the usual 
“Stehschema”’ representations: I publish here for the first time 
an amphora in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, which is a 
good ex- 
ample of the 
normal 
manner of 
treating this 
subject? 
(Fig. 6). 
From a 
comparison 
of examples 
of the nor- 
mal type 
with the 
New York 
amphora, it 
will be seen 
that the ar- 
tist of the 
latter vase 
has adopted 
a new meth- 
od of treat- 
ing the sub- 
ject, depart- 
ing entirely 
from the 
stereotyped 
manner. 
This sug- 
Ficure 6.—AMPHORA IN Boston (97.205) gests that 
the vase was 
painted at a later epoch,—at a time when the “Liegeschema” 
was the normal way to paint the subject, and that for 
reasons of space the artist reverted to the archaic manner, but 
like many archaizers, failed, perhaps deliberately, to copy it ex- 
actly. The style of workmanship, which, though spirited, is 
careless, bears out the theory that this is a late black-figured vase. 


2 See also Catalogue of Vases in the British Museum, II, p. 13, fig. 22; Gerhard, 
A.V., 93, 192, 256-7, 266, and many other places. 
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In studying the vases in the Louvre in September and October, 
1913, I was struck by a group of small amphorae which closely 
resemble the New York amphora. Their numbers are F381-— 
F389. All are small vases of the same group, and some of them 
in my opinion are by the same hand that did the vase in the 
Metropolitan Museum. I have chosen two of them for discus- 
sion here. The first, F385, has, on side A, the combat between 
Heracles and Cycnus—inscriptions HEPAKLLESs, AlOs PAIs, 
(behind Heracles) SON4V4A—and on side B, a fight between a 
Greek and a mounted Amazon. , This vase has been known a 
long time and was published by Millingen in 1822.' I insert 
here a photograph of side A (Fig. 7). The second of these vases, 
F386, has on side A, Heracles fighting the Hydra, and, on side B, 
Iolaus shooting in the direction of the Hydra, and Athena slaying 
a large crab. This vase, too, has been known a long time; it 
was first published in 1810 by Millin.2 A photograph of side A 
is shown in Figure 8. 

It can, I think, be seen at a glance that these two amphorae are 
by the same hand. Among other things, I would call attention to 
the essentially exact similarity of the pose of Heracles in each 
case; the identical manner of the treatment of the hero’s drapery 
on both vases, down to the tucking of the tail of the lion inside 
his belt, a rare way to show it in black-figured vases; and to the 
use of white in the same places and manner. If, then, as I think, 
these two vases are by the same hand, a comparison of the New 
York amphora with them will be of interest; and if we find that it 
has important points in common with both of them, we can then 
safely claim the vase in the Metropolitan Museum as another work 
of the same artist. 

First, a comparison of the general style of the three vases gives 
the following results. All three are of the late black-figured 
technique, but nevertheless they all have great vigor and life. 
The drawing is freer and shows less awkwardness and restraint 
than in most black-figured vases; and in all three, in the new 
treatment of a common subject in the New York vase, and in the 
violent, spirited poses of the two vases in the Louvre, there seems 
to be a marked striving for effect. 


1 Ancient Unedited Monuments, pl. 38. For the inscriptions, see Kretsch- 
mer, Vaseninschr., p. 199. 

? Peintures de Vases Antiques, II, pl. 75. This publication is almost worth- 
less. 
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Nor is this all. In small details, which are the important things 
in a study of technique, there appear to be points in common be- 
tween all three vases. I shall first, to attempt to prove this, make 


FIGURE 7.—AMPHORA IN THE LOUVRE (F 385) 


a comparison 
of the New 
York am- 
phora with 
Louvre F385. 
A comparison 
of the drapery 
of Cyenus 
with that of 
Athena on the 
New York 
vase shows a 
marked simi- 
larity in treat- 
ment, in long, 
rather care- 
less incisions; 
the folds are 
treated in the 
same way, 
with a zigzag 
incision. This, 
however, it 
should be 
added, does 
net tend to 
prove much; 
for the dra- 
peryis treated 
in the manner 
more or less 
common in 


this period. More suggestive is the sweeping curve in the lion’s 
tail in the New York vase, and its curve when part of Heracles’s 
costume; which is much the same. But the best criterion is the 
anatomy; the drawing of the leg muscles from knee to ankle is 
in both instances practically the same—granting somewhat more 


carelessness in the New York amphora. 
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The New York vase has more in common, however, with the 
vase which shows the slaying of the Hydra (F386: Fig. 8). Even 
such a poor publication as that of Millin cannot fail to show the 


almost exact 
similarity of 
Athena on 
side B of the 
Hydra’ vase 
with Athena 
on side A of 
that in New 
York. It can 
be seen at a 
glance, I 
think, that 
only one man 
could have 
painted the 
two. If cu- 
mulative evi- 
dence be 
wanted in 
corrobora- 
tion, I would 
call attention 
to the posi- 
tion of Hera- 
cles’s club, 
which is ex- 
actly the 
same in both 
vases, and 
which is white 
in each case, Figure 8.—AMPHORA IN THE Louvre (F 386) 

a rare way to 

show the club, and in itself very suggestive. I would also point 
out the use of meaningless inscriptions in the field in exactly the 
same manner in each case. 

The result of this examination shows, I think, that the New 
York amphora has many important points of resemblance to the 
two vases in the Louvre; enough, indeed, to prove that it is by 
the same artist who painted them. 
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Furthermore, we can add to this list several other amphorae. 
The first to which I shall call attention is in the Louvre, and is 
numbered F387.!_ A comparison of the pose of Iolaus on this 
vase with that of Iolaus in the Hydra vase shows them to be 
identical in essentials down to the smallest detail, and I have 
therefore no hesitation in assigning this vase, too, to the same 
hand. Another amphora of this class inthe Louvre (F388)? shows 
on side A Hypnos and Thanatos carrying the body of Sarpedon, 
while his spirit, escaping from the body, ascends into the air; side 
B shows an Asiatic warrior and a Greek hoplite. The warriors 
here have so much in common in the poses and treatment of dra- 
pery with Iolaus and Cycnus in the various Heracles vases that 
they seem without question the work of the same hand. This vase 
brings with it another, formerly part of the Bourguignon collec- 
tion in Naples, and sold with that collection in 1901. This am- 
phora is No. 19 in the catalogue of the sale, and is there published.* 
On side A it has exactly the same subject as on the corresponding 
side of Louvre F388, except that Hypnos and Thanatos are un- 
winged, treated in exactly the same manner, with the spirit 
escaping from the body in the same way. The reverse side is 
interpreted as Eos carrying off the corpse of Memnon, while a 
warrior goes off to the left. This vase also clearly belongs to the 
same hand as the others. 

For similar reasons I assign to the same master two vases in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Nos. 219 and 220. No. 219 is published 
among the photographs of Milliet-Giraudon.‘ Side A portrays 
Zeus, Hera, and the infant Dionysus. A comparison of the 
drapery of Hera on this amphora with that of Athena on the New 
York amphora, and that of Cyenus on Louvre F385 is very sug- 
gestive. Compare also the inscription xadds Aws das of this 
vase with the inscription Aws rats on the vase showing the 
combat between Heracles and Cyecnus. Surely here the same 
hand is at work. : 

Side B shows Athena and Heracles with a bull. Heracles 

1 Publ. Vases Antiques du Louvre, pl. 87 sub num. (Bonly). A, Heracles and 
the Stymphalian Birds; B, Iolaus and the Stymphalian Birds. 

? Publ. Vases Antiques du Lowvre, pl. 87, sub num. (A and B). 

® Vente du 18 au 20 mars 1901. Collection d’ Antiquités grecques et romaines, 
provenant de Naples. Al Hétel Drouot, salleno.7. Paris 1901, p. 7, vignette, 
and pl. II, sub num. Also publ. Annali dell’ Inst. 1883, pl. Q. 

* Nos. 32A and 33A. Also Minervini, Monumenti di Barone, pl. I, pp. 1-7, 
and Appendix, pp. i-iv. 
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stands quietly, but his drapery is treated quite as in the other 
vases where he appears; even to the curving lion’s tail, tucked in- 
side the girdle. His club, as in the other vases, is white, and rep- 
resented in the same way, although here he is holding it in his 
hand. Athena, too, though here standing still and holding her 
helmet in her hand, is represented in much the same way that she 
is on the New York amphora and the reverse side of the vase with 
the combat of Heracles and the Hydra. 

In the case of 220 there is more room for doubt. The best 
publication (which even then leaves much to be desired) is in 
the Elite Céramographique.t The principal reason for assigning 
it to the master of the New York amphora is the pose of Athena on 
side B of this vase, which depicts that goddess pursuing Hermes 
over the sea.2 Here, she is almost exactly the counterpart of 
the Athenas of the New York amphora and the Hydra vase, ex- 
cept that she isrunning. Otherwise the folds of the drapery, the 
aegis, the manner of holding the lance,—everything is the same. 
And when on all these vases the drapery is treated in exactly 
the same way, it has a distinct value asa criterion that is all its 
own. 

With these vases in New York, the Louvre, and the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, we have some data as to the character of the man 
with whom we are dealing. That he belongs to the later black- 
figured period is clear. His drawing has the signs of a greater 
freedom of touch than that of the earlier masters. - Although 
careless as a rule, his work has life and vigor, and his style shows 
freedom from stiffness, and a certain striving for effect, character- 
istic of the late style. My feeling is that he was probably familiar 
with the red-figured technique and may have done some vases in 
that style: but I have no evidence to support this. He is by no 
means a great master, and cannot be mentioned in the same breath 
with the great names of his day,—Nikosthenes, Pamphaios, 
Andokides; but he is interesting and possessed of considerable 
originality, which he shows notably in the new treatment of a 
hackneyed subject in the New York amphora, and in his daring 
conception on both sides of Bibliothéque Nationale 220, as well as 
in his choice of a very unusual subject in Louvre F388 and in the 
Bourguignon amphora; and in Louvre F387, too, in the slaying 
of the Stymphalian Birds, he has taken a subject very rarely 

1 II, pl. 115. 

2 Side A shows the chariot of Helios rising from the sea. 
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found on Greek vases.' He can also, however, keep to the con- 
ventional stiff manner, as shown on side B of Louvre F385, both 
sides of Louvre F387, side B of Louvre F388, and both sides of 
Bibliothéque Nationale 219. Common subjects which he treats 
in the conventional manner (as Louvre F385 and Louvre F386) 
he nevertheless manages to endow with a new life and vigor. He 
is an altogether interesting master, though by no means great; 
nor is he ambitious, original though he is, to paint large vases; for 
all these amphorae that have been brought together are small, 
none of them being over twenty-three centimetres high.? Still, 
this proves little; for he may have painted larger vases, with 
which at present we are not concerned. 

It will be noticed that in all these vases which have been ex- 
amined the palmettes on the neck are arranged with the central 
one of the three pointing upwards, and that dots are painted on the 
centre of the neck on each side enclosing the central palmette. 
Usually these dots are four in number. This arrangement is 
common in the late black-figured and early red-figured period. 
In Chart I, I have brought together all the amphorae I have been 
able to find with the palmettes arranged as in the vases already 
examined: for it should be borne in mind that there is a group 
with the palmettes arranged in the opposite order, of which I 
shall speak later. The vases marked with the sign # are those 
which seem to me to be by the same hand, i.e., by the master of the 
New York amphora, the others, either because they are unpub- 
lished, or because the publication is so poor as to afford little real 
evidence, one can only put in the same class, and suggest that 
they are perhaps the work of the same hand; though, in my opin- 
ion, Nos. 10 and 11 (Berlin 1837 and 1838) are almost certainly 
not. About the amphora in the Hermitage there is especial 
ground for doubt,’ as the publication in the Annali (1868, pl. H) 
and the description in Stephani’s Catalogue leave it uncertain 
whether it belongs to this group of amphorae at all. In style, 
however, it looks like the work of the master of the New York 
amphora. 


1 An approximately complete list of Stymphalian Bird vases will be found 
in Appendix II. 

2 Two vases in Berlin, listed in Chart I (1837 and 1838), are considerably 
higher; but they are probably not the work of this master, but more probably 
of an earlier artist, perhaps the painter of the Athens amphora (see Chart II). 

*Chart I, No. 15. Reinach. (Rép. des Vases, I, p. 321) wrongly calls this 
vase part of the “anc. coll. James Thomson.” 
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To the vases of this master may also be added, although it does 
not belong in the chart, Bourguignon Sale Catalogue, No. 20,! 
a smal! amphora 16.5 centimetres high, of somewhat different 
shape, being plumper and squatter in form, with, however, the 
same general scheme of design, with the palmettes on the neck fa- 
cing from left to right instead of vertically. This vase shows on side 
A, Heracles attacking two Centaurs; on side B we have a Lapith 
attacking a Centaur. Heracles is here treated in a very similar 
manner to the Heracles of the other vases, and I think we can see 
the same hand here at work. 


AMPHORAE WITH C 


Museum 


CHART I 
ENTRAL PALMETTE PoINTING UPWARDS 


; Height in 
Subjects, ete. Centimetres 


New York GR523. 


Louvre F385. 


3\)Louvre F386. 


Louvre F387. 


5|Louvre F388. 


Bourguignon Sale Cat., 
No. i9. 


Bibliothéque Nationale 
219. 


Bibliothéque Nationale 
220. 


Kunsthistorisches Mu- 
seum, Vienna, Cat. 
Sacken and Kenner, 
p. 193, No. 46. 


\(A) Heracles and the Nemean Lion. 

|(B) Hera sending out Iris. 

\Fig. 5. 

(A) Heracles and Cyecnus. 

Greek and Amazon. 

|Millingen, Ancient Unedited Monuments, pl. 

| 38 (Fig. 7). 

(A) Heracles and the Hydra. 

(B) Athena slaying a crab. 

Millin-Reinach, II, pl. 75. Reinach, Rép. 
des Vases, 1, p. 117, No. 5 (Fig. 8). 


(B) Iolaus and the Stymphalian Birds. 
Vases Antiques du Louvre, pl. 87, sub. num. 


Sarpedon. 

(B) Asiatic Archer and Greek Hoplite. 

Vases Antiques du Lowvre, pl. 87, sub. num. 

(A) Same as Louvre F388. 

(B) Eos carrying body of Memnon. 

Annali dell’ Inst. 1883, pl. Q. Bourguignon 
Cat., pl. II, sub. num., and p. 7, vignette. 

(A) Zeus, Hera, and the infant Dionysus. 

(B) Athena, Heracles, and a bull. 

Milliet-Giraudon, Vases Peints du Cabinet 
des Médailles, pls. 32A. 33A, and else- 
where. 

(A) Chariot of Helios rising from the sea. 

(B) Athena pursuing Hermes over the’sea. 

Elite Céramographique, II, 15. 

(A) Poseidon and Ephialtes. 

(B) Artemis and a giant. 

Laborde, Vases de Lamberg, I, Introd. p. 
14, vignette 2, and pl. 43, 2. Reinach, 
Rép. des Vases, II, p. 164, No. 2 and p. 


(A) Heracles and the Stymphalian Birds. |: 


(A) Hypnos and Thanatos with body of | 


189, No. 2. 


1 Publ. Bourguignon Sale Cat., pl. II, sub num. (side A only). 
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CHART I—Continued 
AMPHORAE WITH CENTRAL PALMETTE PoInTING UPWARDS 


Height in 
Museum Subjects, etc. Centimetres 


Berlin 1837.1 (A) Birth of Athena (?). 24 
(B) Peleus and Atalanta. 
Unpublished. 

Berlin 1838.1 


Unpublished. 
Berlin 1839. (A) Mounted Amazon and white dog. 
(B) Amazon with two horses and dog. 
Unpublished. 
Ashmolean 217. (A) Hero mounting horse. 
(B) Amazons arming. 
Unpublished. 
Memorial Hall, Philadel-|(A) Athena in chariot. 
phia, 99-169. (B) Youth with quadriga. 
Unpublished. 
Victoria and Albert Mu-|(A) Bacchic scenes. 
seum, London. (B) Same. 


Unpublished. 
Also probably: 
Hermitage 59. (A) Athena in quadriga and Heracles at- 
tacking giant. 
(B) Civie oath. 
Annali dell’ Inst. 1868, pl. H (side B). 
Average height, excluding the two Berlin 
vases (which are more probably in the 
other class), the Victoria and Albert vase 
(height unknown to me), and the Petro- 
grad vase (which is doubtful) =19.13 cm. 


- It may appear strange to lay emphasis on the way the pal- 
mettes on the neck point: but it is a curious fact that, whereas 
the vases with the central palmettes pointing upwards rarely 
attain a height of more than twenty-three centimetres, with 
the exception of the two in Berlin already discussed, and often 
are not so high, those with the opposite palmette decoration 
(i.e., with the centre palmette pointing downward), so far as I 
have been able to learn their dimensions, are of a height of be- 
tween twenty-four and thirty centimetres, and therefore average 
about eight centimetres higher. There is one exception to this 
rule, a vase in the Oesterreichisches Museum in Vienna (Masner, 
226), and there may be others among those that I have not been 
able to measure in the list I give. 
I have chosen from this group of amphorae three for repro- 
duction, and shall discuss first an amphora in the National 
1 Probably by the master of the Athens amphora. See vases of Chart II. 
* Unknown to me. 
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"Museum of Athens, as it is a fairly representative vase. It was 
bequeathed to the Museum by an English collector, and is a 
recent acquisition, so that it will not be found in the catalogues 


of Collignon 
and Couve or 
Nicole; it is 
inventoried 
with the num- 
ber 14459. I 
am able to 
show photo- 
graphs of 
both sides of 
this vase (Fig- 
ures 9 and 
Side A 
shows an Am- 
azon carrying 
a@ wounded 
comrade to 
left, followed 
by another 
Amazon; side 
B shows two 
more Ama- 
zons march- 
ing to left. 
Thereseems 
to me in this 
vase a distinct 
difference in 
style from 
those already 
discussed; it 
is stiffer and 
more archaic, 
and the vase 


Figure 9.—AMPHORA IN ATHENS; Sipe A (Inv. 14459) 


shows much less originality of treatment. The 


drawing, though careless, is of an earlier period; not much earlier, 
but still distinctly earlier. 


1 I am especially indebted to M. Stais, the Director of the National Museum 
in Athens, for his great kindness in permitting me to photograph and publish 


this vase. 
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It is interesting in this connection to compare with this, two 
vases of similar style in the British Museum, Nos. B188 and B189. 
The former shows: (A) musical contest; (B) the same, with 
slight varia- 
tions. I give 
a photograph 
of side A (Fig. 
11). It will 
be noticed at 
once that the 
drawing is far 
more careful, 
and in every 
way superior 
to that of the 
amphora in 
Athens. And 
yet I believe 
that enough 
points in com- 
mon between 
the two can 
be found to 
justify the 
conclusion 
that they are 
the work of 
the same 
hand. Details 
of drapery are 
treated in the 
same way in 
both vases; 
compare, for 

Fiaure 10.—AMPHORA IN ATHENS; Sine B (Inv. 14459) example, the 

drapery of the 

first Amazon on side B of the Athens vase, where the folds are in 
wavy lines; this is quite different from the sharper zig-zags used 
by the master of the New York amphora. The folds of the flute- 

- player’s himation in the British Museum amphora resemble 
more those used in the vase in Athens than the work of the master 
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of the New York amphora. Taking again the British Museum 
specimen, we note a far greater attention to detail and more 
careful drawing than in the vases of the New York group. This 
greater attention to details (which we can see also in Athens 
14459, careless as it 
is) and the stiffness 
and archaic quality of 
the figures in the two 
vases, as well as the 
larger size (the Athens 
amphora is thirty cen- 
timetres high; British 
Museum B188 is 
eleven inches, or 27.9 
centimetres high) 
point to an earlier 
date than the period 
to which the group of 
the amphora in the 
Metropolitan Mu- 
seum belongs; to a 
period when the black- 
figured technique was 
still reigning supreme, 
and not giving place 
to the new style. The 
larger size shows that, 
from a commercial 
point of view, they 
were more important 
than the other vases 
and deserving of Ficure 11.—AMPHORA IN THE British MuseuM 
better execution. (B188) 
The other British 

Museum amphora, B189, has on side A (Fig. 12) two fully- 
armed warriors confronted; on side B a warrior arming, in 
the presence of an old man. Though somewhat more careless 
in style than B188, it has many resemblances to it and 
also to the vase at Athens, in the treatment of the himatia, 
and the spots on the breast of the chiton of the warrior 
on the left, which exactly resemble those on the drapery of the 
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three figures in B188 and the Amazons on the amphora in Athens. 
Here, too, we note a dryness and stiffness of style with none of 
the life shown in the work of the master of the New York vase. 
All these things indicate that this specimen in the British 
Museum is of the 
same period and 
probably by the same 
hand as the two pre- 
viously described in 
this group. Further, 
there is its height, as 
a slight support to 
this theory; which is 
11.1 inches, or 28.2 
centimetres. 

Another vase which 
is probably by the 
same hand is in Ley- 
den.' Side A portrays 
two warriors crouch- 
ing to left, concealed 
by their shields. 
Roulez’s identifica- 
tion of them as Odys- 
seus and Diomed may 
be dismissed as fanci- 
ful. Side B shows a 
warrior taking leave 
of a woman. Side A 
of this vase can be 
compared in a general 
Figure 12.—AMPHORA IN THE British Museum, way with side B of 

(B189) the Athens amphora; 

while side B can be 

compared with side A of British Museum B189. The height of 

this vase is unknown to me, as I have not seen it and Roulez 
does not give its dimensions. 

Another vase which may be attributed to the same hand 
is in Naples (Heydemann, 2537). Although it is unpub- 

1 Roulez, Choix de Vases Peints du Musée de Leyde, pl. XVI, 2, and Reinach, 
Rép. des Vases, II, p. 274, 2. 3. 
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lished,! the description of the vase in Heydemann’s catalogue, while 
unsatisfactory, shows its style; and I saw and examined the vase in 
the Naples Museum in the winter of 1914. Inshape and palmette 
pattern it is identical with the British Museum amphorae and the 
vases in Athens and Leyden. It has on side A, Theseus (accord- 
ing to Heydemann), or possibly Heracles, pursuing 
a Centaur; while side B has a woman and a 
Centaur. The style is possibly a little more archaic 
than in the British Museum vases, though not 
enough to make it of an earlier period; so that it 
seems probable to me that Naples 2537 is also 
by the same hand, at anearlier period of activity. 
The vase is twenty-seven centimetres high. 
Assuming that the five vases we have just dis- 
cussed are by the same hand, let us see what we 
can deduce of the character of the artist. In the 
first place he has all the dryness, stiffness, and 
genuine archaism of the black-figured period, before 
A —PAaRTIAL 
the new technique came in. In origi- ia 
nality of conception, or design, he is ,ypyora, 
far behind the master of the New New York 
York vase. His subjects are lacking Cuwass 
in interest, and, on the whole, lifeless 
in treatment. Of the vases in Chart II these are 
the only ones that can be attributed safely to his 
hand; the others are manifestly by different hands 
or, being unpublished, are impossible to classify. 
They are put here because they have the same 
scheme of palmette decoration. And in using these 
charts it should be remembered that they are obvi- 
ously incomplete, and that there are undoubtedly 
Srcrron or M#BY more vases of these classes than I have been 
AmPnona, able to find. 
ATHENS Another peculiarity worth noticing here is the 
Crass way in which the handles of these amphorae are 
joined to the neck. In the vases by the master 
of the New York amphora, the handle invariably is continued 
from the time it reaches the neck, along it to the juncture of neck 


Fiaure 13. 


4 
Z 
Z 
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1 Heydemann wrongly says that this vase is published in Dubois-Maison- 
neuve, Introd. a l’ Etude des Vases Antiques, pl. 62,1. The vase there published 
is Naples 2517. This vase is unpublished. 
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and shoulder, as in most of the “Nolan” amphorae. I have en- 
deavored to illustrate this in Figure 13. In the vases by the 
master of the Athens amphora, however, the handles stop almost 
immediately on reaching the neck, without going in the same 
way, just before the neck and the shoulder join, as I have tried to 
show in Figure 14.' This is more in the manner of the “red- 
bodied” amphorae. This slight difference shows that the vases 
of the New York class adopt a later method, while those of 
the Athens class retain the early method of joining the handle 
to the neck—in itself a suggestion that the Athens type is the 
earlier. 

In explanation of Chart II it should be noted that vases pre- 
ceded by the sign # are those which can be assigned to the maker 
of the Athens amphora. The amphora in Syracuse and Louvre 
F383 are probably by one artist, and may possibly be by the 
master of the New York amphora.? 

Two amphorae of this type that I have seen have the neck 
decorated with the regular double palmette of the ordinary red- 
bodied amphora. The first is in Naples (SA123), and has, on 
side A, a man driving a quadriga to left. One of the horses is 
white, and details of drapery, harness, and the like are inserted 
in white overcolor. Side B shows a warrior leading his horse by 
the bridle, and preceded by a bearded man. This vase is 28 
centimetres high, and is unpublished. 

The second, also unpublished, is in the Museum of Corneto- 
Tarquinia. Its height I do not know. Its subjects are (A) 
combat between two warriors; (B) combat between a Greek and 
an Amazon. From my notes taken in the museums where these 
vases are kept, and my recollection of them, I should put them 
as archaic rather than archaizing, and as either a little earlier 
than, or contemporaneous with, the Athens amphora. As they 
are unpublished, it is impossible to tell whether they are by the 
same hand or not: but my feeling is that they may well be so, and 
antedate the class listed in Chart II. 

1These drawings are the work of Miss M. Louise Baker of the University 
Museum, Philadelphia. 

* There are two amphorae of this shape which belong either in Chart I 
or Chart II, but it is impossible for me to classify them, on account of the lack 
of adequate description. The first is in the Louvre (F384), and has, on side 
A, a quadriga seen from the front. Pottier in his Catalogue gives no de- 
scription of side B. The second is in the Museo Baracco in Rome; but I do 
not know what its subjects are or to what class it belongs. 
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CHART II 
AMPHORAE WITH CENTRAL PALMETTE PoINTING DowNWARDS 


Height in 
Museum Subjects, ete. Centimetres 


Athens, National Muse-|(A) Amazon carrying wounded comrade,| 30 
um Inv. 14459. followed by second Amazon. 

(B) Two marching Amazons. 

Figs. 10, 11. 

British Museum B188. |(A) Musical contest. 

(B) Musical contest. 

Side A in Fig. 12. 

British Museum B189. |(A) Two warriors confronted. 

(B) Warrior arming. 

Side A published in Fig. 13. 

Leyden. (A) Two crouching warriors. 

(B) Warrior and woman. 

Roulez, Choix de Vases Peints du Musée 
de Leyde, pl. XVI, i; Reinach, Rép. des 
Vases, II, p. 274, 2, 3. 

Naples 2537. (A) Heracles (or Theseus) attacking Cen-|: 
taur. 

(B) Woman and Centaur. 

Unpublished. 

Louvre F389. (A) Musical contest with the lyre. 

(B) Musical contest with the flute. 

Unpublished. 

7|Louvre F381. (A) Satyr carrying off a Maenad. 

(B) Satyr playing the lyre. 

Vases Antiques du Louvre, pl. 87, sub. num. 
(side A). 

Louvre F382. (A) Sisyphus rolling his stone. 

(B) Heracles and the Amazons. 

Vases Antiques du Louvre, pl. 87, sub. num. 
(side A). 

Museum of Syracuse,|(A) Aeneas carrying Anchises. 

Sicily. (B) Dionysus and a Maenad. 

Monumenti Antichi dei Lincei, XVII, p. 498 
and pl. 39 (side A). 

Louvre F383. (A) Same as in Syracuse amphora. 

(B) Same as in Syracuse amphora. 

Unpublished. 

Vienna. Oesterreichi-|(A) Peleus and Thetis. 
sches Museum, Mas-|(B) Chiron and Nereus. 
ner 226. Unpublished. 

Museo Poldo-Pezzoli,Mi-|(A) Two dancing Maenads. 
lan, Inv. 442. (B) Cithara player and nude youth. 

Unpublished. 

University Museum,|(A) Discus-thrower and spectators 
Philadelphia, Inv. (B) Boxers and spectators. 

MS403. Museum Journal, VI, 1915, pp. 169-172, 
Figs. 89, 90; Fig. 4 in this article. 
14/Museum, Island of My-|(A) Two women in conversation. 
konos, Greece.! (B) Two women in conversation. 


* Unknown to me. 

1 As Baedeker warns the student not to take notes in the Museum of Myko- 
nos, this vase is described from memory, as I took notes on the objects I saw 
when I returned to Athens from a trip to the Islands. 
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In conclusion it may be asked, “What has been the object 
of this paper?” It has had one main purpose, which, although 
it seems to have been lost sight of, I have nevertheless tried to 
follow, and that is to determine the origin of the shape which in 
the red-figured period is called the ‘Nolan’ amphora. As I 
said at the beginning,' if vases of the shape of the amphorae we 
have been studying can be shown to have been made before the 
red-figured technique began (so that they could not have taken 
their shape from the “Nolan” class), they have a better claim 
to be regarded as the prototype of the ‘‘ Nolan” amphora than the 
very differently shaped ‘‘red-bodied” amphora; and the com- 
parative simplicity of design in these vases also is a point in their 
favor as being more nearly like the tendency in the “ Nolan” 
amphorae. I have tried to show that, in my opinion, the am- 
phorae of the class typified by the vases in Athens and the 
British Museum must be regarded as having been made in the 
middle of the black-figured period, before the introduction of the 
red-figured technique. To this period also belong the two vases 
in Berlin mentioned under Chart I. Granted all this, we have 
this form of amphora (not very common, to be sure, but still 
possible) side by side with the ordinary panel-amphora, and the 
red-bodied amphora. The result is to put the claim of the red- 
bodied amphora to be the direct prototype of the “Nolan” out 
of court. The “Nolan” amphora was evolved from a marriage, 
if one may use such a metaphor, of the panel-amphora with the 
red-bodied amphora, the child of which marriage was the shape 
of black-figured panel-amphora which has been studied in this 
paper. From this type, then, in the red-figured period, the 
“Nolan” amphorae were developed. Then, when the red- 
figured technique had started, in the transitional epoch, and 
possibly also contemporaneous with the severe red-figured style, 
the age of masters like Nikosthenes (who, it must not be for- 
gotten, has signed red-figured vases),? Pamphaios, Andokides, 
Epiktetos, and perhaps Chachrylion, our “archaizing’”’ master 
of the New York amphora appears and shows what the black- 
figured technique was capable of attaining as regards freedom of 
drawing, originality, and vigor. To this period, too, or a little 
earlier, and possibly to the same hand, belong the amphora in 

IP. 440. 


?Z.g., cantharus in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, No. 00.334; Berlin 
2324; Wiirzburg III, 358 (painted by Epiktetos); Louvre F125. 


, 
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Syracuse and Louvre F383; as well as Vienna, Oesterreichisches 
Museum 226, and all vases in Chart I not already mentioned. 
As for the vases with the double palmettes on the neck, my 
belief is that they are the earliest of all; and that later the more 
graceful single palmette pattern was evolved; a design that is 
found on other late black-figured vases, and which persists in the 
red-figured period.! 
STEPHEN BLEECKER Lucz, JR. 


American Scuoot or StupiEs, 
ATHENS, GREECE. 


1] must express here my indebtedness to the authorities of the British 
Museum for sending me, with the kindness they invariably show, the photo- 
graphs of the amphorae B188 and B189, and for their permission to publish 
them; to M. E. Pottier of the Louvre for sending me the photographs of the 
vases F385 and F386; to Miss Gisela M. A. Richter and Mr. Lacey D. Caskey 
for the photographs of the amphorae in New York and Boston illustrated here; 
and to M. Stais of the National Museum in Athens for kindly allowing me to 
have photographed, and to publish, the amphora in Athens, a new acquisition 
of the Museum. The photographs of the Athens vase are the work of Herr 
Rudolph Rohrer, the photographer of the German Archaeological Institute in 
Athens. I am also under a debt of obligation to the kindness of Professor 
George H. Chase, who read this paper over on my return to America, and 
many of whose suggestions are incorporated in this revised version. 
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APPENDIX [', PART I 


List oF VASES SHOWING HERACLES AND THE NEMEAN LION. 


BLACK-FIGURED VASES. 


I. VASES OF THE STANDING WRESTLING TYPE. 


A. No Onlookers. 

Cylices: Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb. 238 (in Berlin: signed by Er- 
gotimus); Louvre F82 (signed by Neandros); Torlonia Col- 
lection, Rome (signed twice by Charitaios); Fitzwilliam 
Museum 60 (signed by Hischylos and Sakonides); Naples 
2709 and 2722; Athens, No. 896 in the supplementary cata- 
logue of Nicole; Sambon Sale Catalogue (1914) No. 94; 
Graef, Akropolis-Vasen, 1618, 2005; and one each in the 
Museums of the Piraeus and Boulogne-sur-Mer. Total, 
twelve vases. 

Hydria: Metropolitan Museum, Cesnola Collection (Myres), p. 293, 
No. 1729. 

Amphorae: Louvre F105 (signed by Nikosthenes); Berlin 1840; 
Bologna (Cat. Necr. Fels.), 20; Wirzburg III, 257; Adria, 
Museo Bocchi 4; and one in the museum of Palermo. Total, 
six vases. 


Lecythus: Madrid 85. 
Scyphus: Athens, No. 810 in the catalogue of Collignon and 
Couve. 


Total, twenty-one vases. 


B. Athena Present. 

Amphorae: New York GR523 (abnormal treatment; see article) 
Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb. 192; Museo Bocchi, Adria 2. Three 
vases. 

Lebes (with other subjects as well): Louvre F62. 

Cylix: Berlin 1808. 


1T do not here give publications of the vases, as in many cases a reference to 
the catalogues will give them. Vases in Munich, unless expressly so stated, 
are given with the numbers of Otto Jahn’s catalogue, rather than their present 
numbers in the Pinakothek. Petrograd references are to Stephani’s catalogue; 
and the Naples numbers refer to the catalogue of Heydemann, which are 
different from those in use now. Publications will be given when the vase is 
lost, or in an uncatalogued museum. References to Wiirzburg are to the 
catalogue of Urlichs, usually to the third volume. Vases in Bologna are in 
the two catalogues of Pellegrini; the first (delle collezioni Palagi ed Univer- 
sitaria, referred to as Pal. Univ.) appeared in 1902; the second (delle Necropoli 
Felsinee, referred to as Necr. Fels.) was published in 1912. 
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Scyphus: Museum of Syracuse, publ. Mon. Ant. I, columns 898- 
900, and fig. 

Lecythus: Museum of Eleusis. 

Total, seven vases. 


C. Iolaus Present. 

Amphorae: Louvre F106 (signed by Nikosthenes), British 
Museum B233; Petrograd 65; Bibliothéque Nationale 234. 
Four vases. 

Cylix: Naples 2516. 

Total, five vases. 


D. Athena and Iolaus Present. 

Amphorae: Berlin 1720 (signed by Exekias); Berlin 1717, 1841; 
Bibliothéque Nationale 215, 231; British Museum B232, 
B234; Louvre F33, F237; Boston, Inv. 97.205; Munich 588, 
645, 1346 (the numbers refer to the catalogue of Otto Jahn); 
Wirzburg III, 110, 261, 263, 310; Boulogne 420; two in 
the Vatican (Museo Gregor., ed. II, vol. Il, pls. 45, 2, and 
48,2); Bologna, (Cat. Necr. Fels.) 19, 151; Compiégne 977; 
Fontana Coll. 23 (now in Bonn); and one in the Museo Papa 
Giulio, Rome. Twenty-five vases. 

Celebe: University Museum, Philadelphia, Inv. MS. 404. 

Oenochoae: Louvre F37; British Museum B621; Boulogne 62. 
Three vases. 

Lecythus: In Syracuse, numbered 2320. Athena is represented 
twice. 


Total, thirty vases. 


E. Hermes and Iolaus Present. 

Amphorae: Boston, Robinson 321; Wiirzburg, III, 88; Toulouse 
337; Noel des Vergers Sale Cat. 111 (present location un- 
known). 

Total, four vases. 


F. Athena, Hermes, and Iolaus Present. 

Amphorae: Vatican (Museo Gregor., ed. II, vol. II, pl. 48, 1); 
Petrograd 50; Wiirzburg III, 245; Louvre F219, F229; Ber- 
lin 1693; University Museum, Philadelphia, Inv. MS. 4802. 
Seven vases. 

Lecythus; One in the Museum at Palermo. 


Total, eight vases. 


G. Two Spectators, Falling Into Neither of the Groups of Two Men- 
tioned. 

Amphorae: One signed by Nikosthenes (Klein, Meistersig., ed. 
2, p. 55, No. 6); Munich 307; Louvre F1; and one in the 
Museum of Girgenti. Four vases. 

Vase of singular form; (Fig. 15; Perrot and Chipiez, X, p. 38). 
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Cylices: Louvre F91; Munich 634. Two vases. 
Oenochoae: Munich 363, 1199. Two vases. 


Total, nine vases. 


H. Various Spectators, in Various Numbers. 


Hydriae: Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb., 93; Wirzburg, III, 130; 
Florence, Inv. 70994; Vatican (Mus. Gregor., ed. II, vol. 
II, pl. 15, 2). Four vases. 

Amphorae: One signed by Nikosthenes (Klein, Meistersig., ed. 
II, p. 55, No. 7); Bibliothéque Nationale 206; Munich 158; 
Marseilles 1597; Louvre 
E859; Compiégne 982; 
Northampton Coll. 
(Burlington Fine Arts 
Club Exhibition, 1904, 
No. 9 and pl. 89 in cat.). 

Seven vases. 
Oenochoae: Athens, Collig- 
non-Couve 771; Vatican 
(Mus. Gregor., ed. II, vol. 
II, pl. 10, 2). Two 


vases. 
Cylices: Bibliothéque 
tionale 314; Athens, 
Nicole 906; Munich 886; 
Boulogne 61; Graef, 
Akropolis-Vasen, 1629; 
one in the Museo Papa 
Giulio, Rome; and one in 


= of Taranto. 

Cyathi: Munich 1162; Na- 

Figure 15.—Vase or Sincutar Form ples, SA132. Two vases. 


IN THE LOUVRE Total, twenty-two vases. 


Grand Total of Black-figured Vases Showing the Standing Wrestling 
Motive. 


Heracles and the Lion alone 

In presence of Athena alone 

In presence of Iolaus alone 

In presence of Athena and Iolaus 

In presence of Hermes and Iolaus 

In presence of Athena, Hermes, and Iolaus 
Two Spectators 

Various Spectators 


Grand total of this class 


\ 
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Ia. ALLIED TO THE STANDING TyPE, BuT HeRACLES THRUSTS A 
SworD INTO THE Lion. THE GENERAL CONCEPTION AND 
COMPOSITION, HOWEVER, IS THE SAME. 


A. No Onlookers. 

Amphorae: Munich 648; Naples 2705. Two vases. 

Oenochoae: Two in Florence (publ. Rém. Mitt. 1887, p. 175, Nos. 
12, 13). Two vases. 

Fragments: British Museum B129, No. 7, and Graef, Akropolis- 
Vasen, 1465. Two vases. 

To this may be added a Proto-Corinthian alabastron in Syracuse 
(publ. Annali dell’ Inst. 1877, pl. CD, 2). 


Total, seven vases. 


B. One Onlooker. 

Lecythus: Brussels, Ravestein 290. 
Cylix: Munich 1028. 

Total, two vases. 


C. Athena and Iolaus Present. 

Amphorae: Wirzburg III, 264; Munich 1079; British Museum 
B160; Forman Sale Catalogue, 311; Inghirami, Vasi Fittili, 
61, 62. Six vases. 

Scyphus: Athens, Nicole 925. 

Total, seven vases. 


D. Various Onlookers. 

Amphorae: Louvre E812; Berlin 1713; Beugnot Sale Cat. 29. 
Three vases. 

Celebae: Athens, Collignon-Couve 789; Geneva 13. Two vases. 
These two may well be by the same hand. 

Cylix: Berlin 2043. 

Lecythus: British Museum B530. 

Oenochoe: Museum of Corneto-Tarquinia. 

Total, eight vases. 


Grand Total of Vases of this Class. 
No Onlookers 
One Onlooker 
Athena and Iolaus 
Various Onlookers 


Grand total 


Isp. SAME, BUT HeRAcLES Uses A CLUB IN ATTACKING THE 
LION. 


A. No Onlookers. 

Cylices: Annali dell’ Inst., 1859, pl. C (signed by Tleson); Fitz- 
william Museum 60 (signed by Hischylos and Sakonides); 
Graef, Akropolis-Vasen, 1580, 1727. Four vases. 

Lecythus: Munich 1328. 

7 
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Corinthian Pinax: Berlin 910. 

To these may be added a Corinthian aryballus seen in the trade in 
Athens by Furtwingler, and described by him (Roscher, 
Lexikon, I, p. 2139, 52f; p. 2196, 8f.). 

Total, seven vases. 


B. Various Onlookers. 

Amphorae: Louvre F108; Klein, Meistersig., ed. II, p. 53, no. 1 
(both signed by Nikosthenes). Two vases. 

Grand total for this class: Nine vases. 


II. Vases oF THE LatER RECUMBENT WRESTLING TYPE, WITH 
HeRAcCLES BENDING OVER THE LION. 


A. No Onlookers. 

Amphorae: Louvre F215; Munich 315; Petrograd 115; Naples 
RC191; Museo Bocchi, Adria, 3; Boulogne 422, and another 
without a number in the same museum. Seven vases. 

Hydriae: Petrograd 17; Vienna, K.K. Miinz-und-Antiken- 
Kabinet (now Kunsthistorisches Museum), Cat. Sacken and 
Kenner, p. 170, No. 22; Margaritis Sale Cat. 102. Three 
vases. 

Cylices: Madrid 56 (signed by Sokles); Berlin 1753, 1772; 
Petrograd 218; Heydemann, Gr. Vasenb., p. 5, note 1, h; 
Graef, Akropolis-Vasen, 1382, 1728, 1729, 2002, 2003, 2004, 
2054, 2055, 2056, 2057; British Museum B434; Marseilles 
1601; and one in the Fiedler Coll. Dresden (Arch. Anz. 1891, 
p. 23). Eighteen vases. 

Oenochoae: New York Inv. 10:210:16; Millingen, Vases de Coghill, 
pl. 34, 2; British Museum B491; Louvre F349; Jatta Coll., 
Ruvo, 1600. Five vases. 

Lecythi: Louvre Inv. MNB909; Naples SA156; Petrograd 242; 
three in the Museum at Palermo; one in the Museum of 
Taranto; two in the Museum of Nauplia; Margaritis Sale 
Cat. 78; Sambon Sale Cat. 95; a lecythus in my own pos- 
session; and three in the Museum of Syracuse. Fifteen 
vases. 

Seyphi: Petrograd 335; Naples 2525. Two vases. 

Vase of unknown form: Tischbein, Vases d’ Hamilton, IV, 23. 


Total, fifty-one vases. 


B. In Presence of Athena Alone. 

Amphorae: British Museum B276; Munich 7, 618, 1279; Museo 
Poldo-Pezzoli, Milan, Inv. 439; Museum of Syracuse, publ. 
Mon. Ant. XVII, pl. 40; University Museum, Philadelphia, 
Inv. MS1753; and one in the Museo Papa Giulio, Rome. 
Eight vases. 

Hydriae: British Museum B318 and B348. Two vases. 

Celebe: Louvre F308. 
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Oenochoae: Petrograd 68 (signed by Taleides); New York, Inv. 
06:1021:66; British Museum B489, B490; and Forman Sale 
Cat. 328. Five vases. 

Lecythi: Naples 2820; Dresden 17 (catalogue by Hettner); 
Athens, No. 270 in the early catalogue by Collignon (not 
in the catalogue of Collignon and Couve, or that of Nicole) ; 
one in the Museum of Palermo (numbered 316); and two in 
the Museum of Syracuse. Six vases. 


Total, twenty-two vases. 


C. Iolaus Alone Present. 


Amphorae: British Museum B216; and an amphora formerly in 
the Campana Coll. (Cat. VIII, 59). Two vases. 
Scyphi: Dresden 177; Petrograd 291. Two vases. 


Total, four vases. 


D. In Presence of Hermes Alone. 


Amphora: Castellani Sale Cat., 1884, No. 55. 
Oenochoe: Munich 1190. 


Total, two vases. 


E. In Presence of Athena and Iolaus. 


Amphorae: Louvre F238; Naples 2503; Munich 643, 784, 1394; 
British Museum B159, B199, B217; Petrograd 219; Uni- 
versity Museum, Philadelphia, Inv. MS3497; Gerhard, 
Etr. Kampan. Vasenb., pl. D, 1; Bologna, Necr. Fels. 60; 
Compiégne 980; one in the Museo Papa Giulio, Rome; and 
one in the Museum of Corneto-Tarquinia. Fifteen vases. 

Hydriae: British Museum B301, B308; Berlin 1725; Munich 44, 
69, 134, 42°; Petrograd 282; Compiégne 1055; Vatican 
(Mus. Gregor, ed. II, vol. II, pl. 18, 2); and University Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia, Inv. MS2463. Eleven vases. 

Lecythi: Naples 2745; Berlin 2004; Munich 472, 761; Athens, 
Collignon-Couve 712; Heydemann, Gr. Vasenb., pl. V, 3 
(now in the Museum at Strassburg); ibid., page 5, note 1, g; 
two in the Museum of Syracuse; and possibly also Athens, 
Collignon-Couve 909, though this may be the struggle with 
the Erymanthian Boar. Ten vases. 

Oenochoe: Toulouse 340. 

Scyphus: Petrograd 184. 


Total, thirty-eight vases. 


F. In Presence of Hermes and Iolaus. 


Amphora: Munich 270. 
Lecythus: Bologna, Pal. Univ. 234. 


Total, two vases. 
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G. In Presence of Athena and Hermes. 

Amphora: Naples SA148. 

Lecythus: Heydemann, Gr. Vasenb., p. 5, note 1, f. 
Total, two vases. 


H. In Presence of Athena, Hermes, and Iolaus. 

Amphora: Museum of Corneto-Tarquinia. 

Hydriae: British Museum B303, B305, B306, B307, B330; 
Munich 64, 445, 484; Northampton Coll. (Burlington Fine 
Arts Club, Cat. 1904, p. 102, No. 20, pl. 99); Gerhard, Auserl. 
Vasenb., 314 (now in Compiégne). Ten vases. 

Lecythus: Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Cat. Sacken and 
Kenner, p. 158, No. 24. 


Total, twelve vases. 


I. Vases in Which the Local Nymph Appears. 

Amphora: Ziirich, Cat. Bliimner, 7. 

Hydriae: British Museum B319; Wirzburg, III, 131; Berlin 1890; 
Florence 3867; Petrograd 25; Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb., 183. 
Six vases. 

Total, seven vases. 


J. Two Onlookers, who Fit into none of the Groups above. 
Hydriae: Bibliothéque Nationale 226 (signed by Pamphaios); 


Wirzburg III, 143; and one in the Museum of Bari. Three 
vases. 

Cylix: Athens, Collignon-Couve 1101. 

Lecythi: Two in Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum (Cat. 
Sacken and Kenner, p. 167, No. 113, and p. 219, No. 92); 
one in the Museum of Palermo. Three vases. 

Scyphus: Museum of Syracuse, publ. Mon. Ant. XVII, col. 283. 


Total, eight vases. 


K. Four Onlookers. 

Hydriae: Wiirzburg, III, 124 and 126; Raifé Sale Cat. 1313. 
Three vases. 

Crater: Louvre F315. 

Cylices: Naples SA126; British Museum B443. Two vases. 


Total, six vases. 


L. Various Onlookers, not included in the above Groups. 

Hydriae: Louvre F50; Berlin 1905; Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb., 
138 (now in the Victoria‘and Albert Museum, London). 
Three vases. 

Celebe: Walters Gallery, Baltimore. 

Cylix: Berlin 1800. 


Total, five vases. 
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GRAND ToTaL OF BLACK-FIGURED VASES OF RECUMBENT TYPE. 


No Onlookers 

In presence of Athena alone 

In presence of Iolaus alone 

In presence of Hermes alone 

In presence of Athena and Iolaus............. 
In presence of Hermes and Iolaus 

In presence of Athena and Hermes. 

In presence of Athena, Hermes, and Tolaus . 
Vases with local N ymph 

Two Onlookers 


159 vases. 


GRAND ToTaL OF BLACK-FIGURED VASES WHICH SHOW THE 
CONTEST WITH THE NEMEAN LION IN THE NorRMAL Way. 


Grand total of black-figured vases 298 vases. 


These 298 vases show the wrestling with the lion in the normal 
ways. To them a group of abnormal representations must be 
added, which will be found in another part of the Appendix. 
The next part of the Appendix will be devoted to the list of red- 
figured vases which show this exploit of Heracles, in the normal 
manner. 


> 
ADDENDA TO APPENDIX I. 


Aut VASES OF RECUMBENT TYPE. 
A. No Onlookers. 
Add a cylix in the museum of Thebes. 


E. In Presence of Athena and Iolaus. 
Add two scyphi in the Princeton Museum. 


F. In Presence of Hermes and Iolaus. 
Add a scyphus in the Museum of Thebes. 


Previously listed 
Add the above 


51 
22 
4 
2 
38 
2 
2 
12 
7 
8 
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APPENDIX I, PART II 
List oF VASES SHOWING HERACLES AND THE NEMEAN LION. 


RED-FIGURED VASES. 
I. Vases of the Recumbent Wrestling Type. 


A. No Onlookers. 

Cylices: Klein, Meistersig., ed. II, p. 100, No. 2 (signed by 
Euergides); Louvre F128 and G71. Three vases. 

Calpides: Louvre G177; Inghirami, Vasi Fitt., 1, 63; Bréndsted, 
A Brief Description of 32 Painted Vases, No.9. Three vases. 

Stamnus: Memorial Hall, Philadelphia. 


Total, seven vases. 


B. Athena Present. 

Cylix: Copenhagen, Birket Smith’s catalogue, No. 127 (for- 
merly Magnoncour Sale Cat. 33). 

Hydria: Magnoncour 45. 

Calpis: Vatican (Mus. Gregor., ed. II, vol. 2, pl. 18, 3). 


Total, three vases. 


C. In Presence of Iolaus Alone. 

Cylix: Florence, Archaeological Museum, formerly in Vagnon- 
ville Collection. 

Total, one vase. 

D. In Presence of Hermes Alone. 

Cantharus: Boston, Inv. 00.334 (signed by Nikosthenes; for- 
merly in Bruschi Collection, Corneto-Tarquinia). 

Total, one vase. 

E. In Presence of Athena and Iolaus. 


Cylix: Naples 2614 (signed EPO IESEN). 
Amphora: Leipzig (publ. Jb. Arch. I. XI, 1896, pp. 182-183, and 


fig.). 
Calpides: British Museum E168; Florence, Inv. 3984. Two 


vases. 
Celebe: Museo Papa Giulio, Rome, Inv. 984. 


Total, five vases. 


F. In Presence of Hermes and Iolaus. 

Cylices: Bologna, Necr. Fels. 361; New York, Inv. 06:1021:168. 
Two vases. 

Total, two vases. 


G. Vases with Local Nymph. 
Stamnus: Munich 415. 
Total, one vase. 
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H. Various Onlookers. 


Volute-handled crater: Museum of Syracuse, publ. Not. Scav. 
1891, p. 412. 

Calpis: Wiirzburg, III, 152. 

Cylix: Munich 439 (signed by Pamphaios). 

Total, three vases. 


GRAND ToTaL OF RED-FIGURED VASES SHOWING THE RBE- 
CUMBENT TYPE. 


No Onlookers 

In presence of Athena 

In presence of Iolaus 

In presence of Hermes 

In presence of Athena and Iolaus 

In presence of Hermes and Iolaus........ 
Vases with Local Nymph 

Various Onlookers 


Grand total 


II. Revivau or Earty STanpING WRESTLING ON LATER 
VASES. 

A. On South Italian Red-figured Vases. 

Crater: Naples 2861. (In presence of Athena and a woman, 
possibly the local nymph.) 

Total, one vase. 


B. On Relief Vases. 


Celebe: Berlin 2882. 
““Megarian” bowls: Berlin Inv. 3161g and Brussels, Ravestein 
524. Two vases. 


Total, three vases. 


C. Vases of this Period in the Form of Heracles Wrestling with the 
Lion. 

Used as lecythi (?): Naples SA54; Pollak, Woodyat Sale Cat., No. 
158, 5. 

Total, two vases. 


GRAND ToTaL OF VASES OF THIS CLASS. 


South Italian vases 
Relief vases 
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GRAND ToTaAL OF RED-FIGURED VASEs. 


Grand Total 29 vases. 
Total black-figured vases..................... 302 
Total red-figured vases 


Grand total black-figured and red 331 vases. 


It will be seen that no Attic red-figured vases have been found 
showing the standing wrestling type, an important fact, and one 
to be remembered in connection with this paper. 


APPENDIX I, PART III 


List oF VASES SHOWING HERACLES AND THE NEMEAN LION. 


ABNORMAL REPRESENTATIONS, VASES IMPOSSIBLE TO CLASSIFY, 
AND DouBTFuL VASES. 


I. Abnormal Representations. 


A. Black-figured Vases. 
Amphora: Boulogne 63 (fragmentary). Heracles attacks the 
lion, kneeling on one knee, while the lion stands on three legs, 


and defends himself with the fourth. At the left is a tree, 
on which hang the hero’s bow and quiver. 

Hydriae: Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb., 94. The lion lies on his 
back; Heracles puts his right foot on the lion’s neck, and 
kills him with his club, in the presence of Athena and the 
local nymph. Wiirzburg, III, 134. A similar representa- 
tion, except that it is on the shoulder of the vase, while the 
hydria described above has this as its principal scene. 


Total, three vases. 


B. Mixed Technique. 

Amphora: British Museum B193, in the style of, but not signed 
by, Andokides. The side on which this subject is shown is 
in the red-figured technique. This vase is publ. A.J.A. 
1896, p. 10, and figs. 7 and 8, and by Walters, History of 
Ancient Pottery, vol. I, pls. 31, 32. 


C. Red-figured Vases. 

Cylix: British Museum E104. Publ. Murray, Designs, etc. 
No. 62. 

Amphora: Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Cat. Sacken and 
Kenner, p. 195, No. 64. Publ. Laborde, Vases de Lamberg, 
vol. I, pl. 93 (Reinach, Rép. Vases, II, p. 210, No. 2). Seems 
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to be a modification of the early standing type; but is South 
Italian, rather than Attic. 


Total, two vases. 


D. Relief Vases. 


Lecythus: Boston, Robinson 464, called by Robinson Heracles 
and the Nemean Lion, but this has always seemed doubtful. 
On the vase, in gilded relief, a man attacking an animal with 
an axe. 


Total, one vase. 


GRAND ToTAL oF ABNORMAL VASES. 


Black-figured 
Mixed technique 
Red-figured 
Relief vase 


Grand total 7 vases. 


II. Vases which from the Description it is Impossible to Classify. 


All Black-figured Vases. 
Amphorae: Monumenti dell’Inst., I, pl. 26, 1; ibid., I, pl. 26, 8; 
Harrow School Museum, Cat. Torr, No. 29; Brussels, 


Ravestein 289. Four vases. 
Lecythi: Madrid 86; Munich, Sale of “Griechische Ausgra- 


bungen,”’ 1910, catalogue No. 59. Two vases. 
Vase called in the catalogue ‘‘Obba’’: Brussels, Ravestein 297. 


Total, seven vases. 
III. Vases Attributed to this Subject, about which there is Doubt. 


All Black-figured Vases. 

Scyphus: Graef, Akropolis-Vasen, 1333. 

Oenochoe: British Museum B56. 

Lecythus: Athens, Nicole 967. This vase is called a Nemean 
Lion vase by Nicole (Index, p. 335); but has really nothing 
to do with this exploit of Heracles. 

Fragments: British Museum B600, No. 15. 


Total, four vases. 


GRAND TOTAL. 
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The next part of this Appendix will give a list of vases showing 
Heracles before the combat, approaching the lion, and after the 
contest is over, preparing the skin of the monster for his own use. 


APPENDIX I, PART IV 


Vases SHOWING “HERACLES BEFORE AND AFTER THE CONTEST 
WITH THE NEMEAN LION. 


I. Heracles Advancing to Attack the Lion. 


1. Black-figured Vases. 


A. No Onlookers. 


Cylix: Berlin 1764. 

Lecythi: Petrograd 255, and an unnumbered vase in the Louvre, 
Room M. 

Scyphi: Louvre F167; Athens, Nicole 921; Graef, Akropolis- 
Vasen, 1329; and one in the Museum of Taranto. 


Total, seven vases. 


B. One Onlooker. 

Lecythi: St. Louis Museum (described by Furtwiangler, in 
Sitzb. Min. Akad. 1905, Il, p. 243, No. 6); Museum of 
Taranto (Roscher, Lexikon, I, col. 2197, No. 63). The on- 
looker is Hermes in the vase in St. Louis, Athena in the one 
in Taranto. Two vases. 

Cylix: Graef, Akropolis-Vasen, 1389. 

Total, three vases. 


C. Several Onlookers. 

Hydriae: Louvre F46 and F47; Berlin 1895. Three vases. 
Amphora: Louvre F107 (signed by Nikosthenes). 

Scyphus: Museum of Syracuse, publ. Mon. Ant. XVII, fig. 209. 
Cyathus: Naples SA130. 

Total, six vases. 


GRAND ToTAL OF BLACK-FIGURED VASES. 


2. Red-figured Vases. 

A. No Onlookers. 

Cylix (fragmentary): Louvre G72. 
Total, one vase. 
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Total black-figured vases 
Total red-figured vases 


Grand total 


II. Vases which Show Heracles Preparing the Lion’s Skin for 
Wear, after the Combat. 

A. Black-figured Vases. 

Cylices: Munich 563; Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb., 132-133, 1, 2. 
‘Two vases. 

Total, two vases. 


B. Relief Vase. 
Celebe: British Museum G29. 
Total for this group, three vases. 


Total in sommes 5 I, Part IV, 20 vases. 


Grand total 369 vases. 


There are, therefore, 369 vases known to me that have repre- 
sentations of the combat of Heracles with the Nemean Lion. 
This proves that this subject bids fair to be the most popular 
one on record among the Attic vase-painters, especially with the 
makers of the black-figured period. It proves that the painters 
of red-figured vases, when they used this subject, always employed 
the recumbent type. If, as has been suggested in this paper, the 
New York amphora was painted by an artist who also used the 
red-figured technique, his employment of the standing type must 
be considered an archaism. 


APPENDIX II 


List oF VasEs SHOWING THE KILLING OF THE STYMPHALIAN 
BirpDs. 


BLACK-FIGURED VASES. 
A. Heracles Attacks the Birds with a Sling. 


Amphorae: British Museum B163; Boulogne 420; Louvre F387 
(the amphora under discussion); and an amphora seen and 
described by Gerhard (Annali dell’Inst. 1831, p. 134, No. 
191). Four vases. 


Total, four vases. 


B. Heracles Attacks with a Club. 


Lecythus: Munich 1111. 
Scyphus: Scheurleer Coll. No. 393 (in the Hague; Cabirion ware; 
a catalogue has been published). 


Total, two vases. 
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C. Heracles Shoots the Birds with a Bow. 

Lecythus: In the Oesterreichisches Museum, Vienna, publ. 
Arch. Anz. 1892, p. 172, fig. 184. 

Total, one vase. 


Total black-figured vases, 7. 


RED-FIGURED VASES. 

A. Heracles Attacks the Birds with a Club. 

Amphora: Brussels, Ravestein 302. This is thought by some 
to be a pygmy fighting a crane, but the man has the attributes 
of Heracles. 

Pelice: In the Louvre, though not in the catalogue. Publ. 
Reinach-Millin, I, 13. Also thought by some to represent 
a pygmy fighting a crane. Here, again, the “pygmy” has 
the attributes of Heracles. 

Rhyton: Ruvo, coll. Jatta, 1408, publ. Reinach, Rép. des Vases, 
I, p. 470, No. 3. Although Jatta calls this scene the combat 
of Heracles with one of the Stymphalian Birds, Reinach is 
probably right in considering it merely a pygmy fighting a 
crane. 

Unknown form: Tischbein, Vases d’Hamilton, II, pl. 18. Total, 
four vases. 


B. Doubtful Vase. 
Scyphus: Etruscan imitation of Attic red-figured ware in the 


Haeberlin coll. near Frankfurt-am-Main, publ. Arch. Anz. 
1910, cols. 463 and 464, figs. 7 and 8. I do not personally 
think that this vase has anything to do with the slaying of 
the Stymphalian Birds, for the birds do not appear; but the 
man who published the vase thinks so. 


Total red-figured vases, 5. 


Relief Vase. 
Celebe: Berlin 2882. Heracles shoots the birds with a bow. 


Total black-figured vases 
Total red-figured vases 
Total relief vases 


Grand total for Stymphalian Birds............ 13 vases. 


There are, therefore, only thirteen vases known to me which 
either actually show this labor, or have been attributed to this 
exploit of Heracles, and of these thirteen at least four have been 
disputed, and two of them correctly. This shows the originality 
of the master of the New York amphora in choosing this subject 
for the decoration of Louvre F387. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS: 


SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


N. Bates, Editor 
220, St. Mark’s Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Barbarian Europe in Early Times.—In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXXIV, 1914, 
pp. 90-110, L. Jounin discusses the early civilization of barbarian Europe, 
especially central and western Europe. In the eleventh and tenth centuries 
B.c. bronze was the only metal known. The types of weapons and utensils 
were the same everywhere, although there were local differences. This had 
probably been the situation for half a millennium. In Scandinavia, in Hun- 
gary and in Italy industry was highly developed, and there was some commerce. 
After the eighth century a change -began which became more rapid in the 
following centuries. Three peoples had an important part in this develop- 
ment of barbarian Europe, the Greeks, the Celts, who began to work iron in 
the eighth century B.c. and developed the Hallstatt and La Téne civilizations, 
and the Romans. In the countries not reached by Roman arms the civiliza- 
tion of La Téne held sway until the great migrations of the third and fourth 
centuries A.D. 

Rock-cut Tombs in Cyprus.—In Archaeologia, LXVI, 1915, pp. 159-178 
(15 figs.), G. Jerrery describes the present methods of quarrying in Cyprus 
which are the same as when iron tools first came into use. The character of 
the tools used in making the rock-cut tombs is, therefore, of little assistance 
in establishing their date. The different types of tombs at Tamassus, Paphos, 
Larnaca and Salamis are described, as well as the rock-hewn chapel of Ar- 
cheiropoetos at Lambousa. 

The Prison of St. Catharine at Salamis.—In Archaeologia, LXVI, 1915, 
pp. 179-194 (2 pls.), J. L. Myres discusses the evidence for the date of the 
“Prison of St. Catharine’ at Salamis in Cyprus and concludes that this 
monument was a Graeco-Roman tomb. A report is appended of the excava- 
tions on the site in 1913 and the work done to preserve the structure. 


1The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archae- 
ological Books are conducted by Professor Bargzs, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor 
C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Bucxineuam, Dr. T. A. Buencer, Mr. L. D. Caskey, Pro- 
fessor Haroip R. Hastines, Professor T. MERRILL, Professor Lewis B. Paton, Pro- 
fessor A. S. Pzass, Professor 8S. B. Puatner, Professor Jonn C. Dr. Jonn SHaPiey, 
Professor A. L. WHEEuer, and the Editors, especially Professor MARQUAND. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JourNaL material published after 
June 30, 1916. 

For an explanation ot the abbreviations, see pp. 123-124. 
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A History of Sculpture.—Professor H. N. Fowter has published within 
the compass of a single volume a history of sculpture in the principal countries 
of the world from the earliest Egyptian dynasties to the present day. The 
book is intended for the general reader and contains illustrations of the most 
important monuments. The amount of space assigned to the different sections 
is as follows: To Egypt, pp. 1-23; to Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 24—40; to 
Hittite, Persian, Phoenician and Cypriote sculpture, pp. 41-51; to Greece, 
pp. 53-138; to Etruria, pp. 139-172; to Rome, pp. 148-165; to Byzantine 
sculpture, pp. 166-172; to Mediaeval sculpture in Italy, France, Germany, 
England and Spain, pp. 173-256; to Renaissance sculpture in the same coun- 
tries, pp. 257-345; to modern sculpture, including a chapter on the United 
States, pp. 346-406; and to the sculpture of the Far East, pp. 407-418. An 
introductory chapter deals with the materials and methods in sculpture, and 
a bibliography completes the book. [A History of Sculpture. By Haroup 
Fowier. New York, 1916, The Macmillan Company. xxi, 445 pp.; 
195 figs. S8vo. $2.] 

A History of Classical and Italian Art.—-In Fasc. 23-24 of Rizzo and Toesca’s 
Storia dell’ Arte classica e italiana (Torino, 1916, Unione Tipografico-Editrice 
Torinese, Vol. III, pp. 385-432; figs. 232-257), Professor P. Tozsca discusses 
painting and sculpture from the end of the eighth to the eleventh century. 

Roman vs. Greek Composition.—In Burl. Mag. XXIX, 1916, pp. 21-25, 
G. F. Hut contrasts the central composition with a dominant frontal figure, 
“centrolatric” he would call it, so characteristic of Roman and Christian art 
with the rhythmic free composition of the Greeks and points out that the 
former was deliberately rejected though known to the Greeks and especially 
recurrent in their archaic period. It is emotionally more impressive but in- 
tellectually less artistic. 

Art and Medicine.—In Burl.-Mag. XXVIII, 1916, pp. 155-158, 192-199, 
222-224 (2 pls.; 6 figs.), S. S. Spriaee discusses the part which medicine, 
or more exactly, the representation of medical phenomena has played in art. 
In general the figurative arts have been more accurate than literature in 
recording symptoms of disease and have, for example, distinguished un- 
consciously by the simple exactness of representation the different kinds of 
epidemic. Historians have regularly failed to do this. Even today word- 
pictures often fail to be specific. A large field for artists has been the repro- 
duction of diseased members as votive offerings in cases of supposed miraculous 
recovery. These have been offered to the gods from prehistoric to modern 
times. The stories of the Bible and of the saints also give countless patho- 
logical subjects. The comic and the grotesque are commonly based on 
medical fact, e.g., Mr. Punch. Piero di Cosimo’s panel of the Lapiths and 
Centaurs has unmistakable representations of acromegaly. Infantilism was 
a favorite study of Velazquez. Artists do not, however, need any great knowl- 
edge of medicine, nor even of anatomy for their work; an accurate eye and 
hand is better equipment. The chief service of art to medicine has been the 
contradiction of myths, for a Jie easily enough told offers insuperable difficul- 
ties of representation and becomes only ludicrous by a literal rendering. A 
scientific service, too, is the evidence of art, even prehistoric art, that our 
forefathers shared diseases, casually attributed to modern civilization. 

Monstrosities in Art.—In R. Et. Gr. XXVIII, 1915, pp. 288-349 (17 figs.), 
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W. Deronna discusses the origin of monstrosities in art and concludes that the 
exaggeration in size or increase in number of parts of the human body was 
intended by the artist as an indication of greater power. 


EGYPT 


The Tomb of Perneb.—In B. Meir. Mus. XI, 1916, pp. 31-36 (7 figs.), 
A. M. L(yTHGoe) gives an account of the tomb of Perneb, a dignitary of the 
fifth dynasty, about 2650 B.c., which has been transported from Sakkara 
and reérected in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

An Inscription of the Sixth Dynasty.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1915, pp. 551- 
561 (fig.), A. Moret discusses an inscription of the sixth dynasty from Upper 
Egypt now at the French Institute in Cairo. About half of it is missing, but 
this can be restored with the help of other inscriptions. He proves that it 
gives a chronological account of the life of a certain Daou, vizier of Pepi II, 
and that the stone came from the tomb erected by Daou at Abydos for his 
father Chouj. 

An Inscription of the Middle Kingdom.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1915, pp. 
368-377, A. Moret discusses an inscription of five lines upon a stele of the 
Middle Kingdom brought from Edfou by Maspero in 1913 and published by 
Daressy (Annales du service des antiquités de ’ Egypte, XV, pp. 207 f). It 
concerns a certain Beb who engaged in a commercial enterprise with money 
which he inherited from his father. It probably dates from the eleventh 
dynasty, about 2000 B.c. 

Hike’, the God of Magic.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XX XVII, 1915, pp. 253-262 
(pl.), A. H. Garprver states that the word hike’ means “magical arts,” “mys- 
terious ways of achieving things,’’ and it is evident that the god Hike’ is simply 
the word “‘magic” personified. This is quite clearly brought out in a funerary 
text of the Middle Kingdom, the purpose of which was to enable a dead man 
to assume the form of the god Hike’. 

Ostraca with Colored Sketches.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsis. XXXVII, 1916, 
pp. 23-51 (33 figs.), H. Scuirer points out that in ancient Egypt papyrus 
was expensive, and that for ordinary purposes, such as brief notes, short 
notices, or even sketches, pieces of limestone, or terra-cotta sherds were used. 
In 1913 a collection of drawings on sherds was found near the temple of Der 
el-medine, Thebes. They date from the nineteenth and twentieth dynasties 
and represent animals, plants, scenes from daily life, gods, the king, foreigners, 
buildings, etc. The writer catalogues and describes them, ninety-four numbers 
in all. 

The Sign for ‘‘Interpreter” in Egyptian.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XX XVII, 1915, 
pp. 246-252, G. Jéquier states that the sign for interpreter cannot represent 
“a vase with drooping ears,’’ and this incorrect expression should be struck 
out of Egyptologists’ vocabularies. In this instance we have a long piece of 
stuff, relatively narrow, with cords at its upper edge. But, considering its 
dimensions, it can hardly represent an apron, but rather a cape, or a traveling 
mantle, attached round the neck and descending almost to the feet. Originally 
the sign, which at first denoted a special vestment, but was generalized later 
and applied to all sorts of clothing for men, must have been used solely as an 
ideogram. As a phonetic it appears as early as the first dynasty, but not so 
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that we can determine its value; from the commencement of the fifth dynasty 
it is applied only to the syllable daa “‘Interpreter,’’ or the title “Chief of the inter- 
preters.” 

Ptolemaic Seal-Impressions.—A collection of 330 clay sealings which were 
made to seal papyrus rolls and were baked hard when the rolls were burned, 
was obtained in Egypt in 1906 and was said with some probability to have 
been found at Edfou. All of these with the exception of 68 which are dis- 
tinctly Egyptian in character are described by J. G. Mining, and many of 
them illustrated, in J.H.S. XXXVI, 1916, pp. 87-101 (2 pls.). Nos. 1-14 
are genre subjects; 15-35, Greek mythological; 36-60, Graeco-Egyptian mytho- 
logical; 61-187, male portraits; 188-213, female portraits; 214-224, grouped 
portraits. The cartouches among the Egyptian specimens suggest a date as 
late as Ptolemy X, Soter II, and possibly a close connection with a priesthood 
of Isis. The portraits are probably royal personages, but as the faces of the 
later Ptolemies are not well known and the workmanship or condition of the 
sealings is often very bad, they can be only conjecturally identified. 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


The Sumerian Original of the Descent of Ishtar.—In Poebel’s Historical 
and Religious Texts, Pl. XIV, No. 23, is published the reverse of a single 
column tablet. In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXVIII, 1916, pp. 55-59, S. Lanapon 
discusses this tablet and states that the ends of the lines are broken away, 
but the fragment reveals the interesting fact that the famous Semitic poem 
of the Descent of Ishtar is really a revision and an expansion of a Sumerian 
original. 

The Land of Nod.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXVIII, 1916, pp. 6-10, A. H. 
Sayce discusses Langdon’s discovery of the Sumerian text which contains 
the story of the Garden of Paradise and the Fall of Man and has shown that 
the situation of the garden was supposed to be in the country called Dilmun 
by the Babylonians. Dilmun, as he has pointed out, was on the shore of the 
Persian Gulf to the southeast of the Edin or “Plain” of Babylonia. One of 
the names by which Dilmun was known was Ni-du. In Ni-du, whatever its 
real origin may have been, the Sumerians would have seen a compound 
which meant “what is at the end” of the world. Nidu is the Land of Nod of 
Gen. 4:16. The latter was “Eastward of Eden” and, therefore, had the same 
geographical position as Dilmun. 

A Sumerian Epic from Nippur.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1915, pp. 526-537, 
V. Scueru discusses the tablet from Nippur in the museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania, published by Professor Langdon under the title Sumerian 
Epic of Paradise, the Flood and the Fall of Man. 

Sargon in the Land of the Hittites—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXVII, 1915, 
pp. 227-245, A. H. Sayce discusses a cuneiform tablet found by the German 
excavators at Tel el-Amarna in the spring of 1914. This tablet contains a 
legend of the celebrated Babylonian king and conqueror, Sargon of Akkad, 
which describes his successful invasion of a distant country, separated from 
the rest of the world by a “barrier” of trackless forests and mountains. This 
country was that of the Hittites in eastern Asia Minor. The script is that 
of Boghazkeui; the phonetics and spelling of the Babylonian words, as well 
as the construction of the sentences and use of ideographs, are also those 
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of the Hittite tablets, and at the end of the colophon the scribe has added the 
Hittite gati, “I have copied,” or ‘“‘written,” as is usually done at the end of the 
colophons of the native Hittite texts. The house in which the tablet was 
discovered must have belonged to one of the Hittite residents in Tel el-Amarna. 

A Silver Sceptre-Handle.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXVII, 1916, pp. 
52-67 (pl.; 27 figs.), O. Waser publishes a silver sceptre-handle said to have 
been found near Sidon and now in Berlin. It is 13.5 em. high and is decorated 
with two bands of figures in relief. In the upper band a goddess in the shape 
of a sphinx is grappling with a figure half man and half fish; and a nude hero 
stands with one foot on the neck of a bull while he holds up the rest of the 
animal by the hind legs. In the lower band a monster half man and half bull 
is fighting a huge dog and Gilgamesh is triumphing over a lion. He has 
his left knee on the lion’s neck and with his left hand holds the hind legs of 
the beast on high. The art of this sceptre-handle is closely related to that 
of the Babylonian seal cylinders, and resembles particularly the cylinders 
of the time of Hammurabi, or about 2000 s.c., at which period it must be 
dated. The first scene in the upper band may represent a combat between 
Ishtar and Tammuz. The reliefs show a mixture of Babylonian and western 
motives. Gilgamesh and the bull and Gilgamesh and the lion are well known; 
but the sphinx and the hound are western. The story of a fight between 
Engiddu and the Hellhound may have been included in the Gilgamesh epic. 
The sceptre represents Syrian-Hittite culture influenced by Babylonian. 

Tammuz and Osiris—In J.A.O.S. XXXV, 1915, pp. 213-223, G. A. 
Barton states that the parallel between the Semitic god Tammuz and the 
Egyptian Osiris is most complete. Both were gods of life, and of vegetation; 
both cults were of wide popularity in different sections; with both there were 
connected myths of death and resurrection. Were the two cults connected or 
were they of independent origin? If of independent origin, why did they 
present so many points of similarity? When one remembers that Isis was a 
water-goddess, and that Osiris is sometimes a water-god and sometimes a god 
of vegetation, it seems difficult to escape the conclusion that this pair are 
developments from primitive Hamitic gods and goddesses of fertility, which in 
origin and nature were similar to the primitive gods and goddesses of the 
Semitic peoples. If this-be true, Osiris and Tammuz are but special independ- 
ent survivals and manifestations of a primitive cult once common to both 
Hamites and Semites. This in our present state of knowledge seems at least 
a more plausible and historical view than to suppose that the Osiris cult was 
borrowed from Semites or from Babylonia. 

A Tablet of Babylonian Wisdom.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXVIII, 1916, pp. 
105-116, S. Lanapon states that he has been successful in recovering an 
important part of the double column edition made for the Asurbanipal library 
and joining to it the Macmillan tablet. The metrical form, strophical arrange- 
ment, and ethical content of these proverbs recall at once to our minds the 
Proverbs of Solomon, the Wisdom of Sirach, and the Story of Ahikar. Since 
portions of the Assyrian book come from the library of Asurbanipal it was 
completed before the seventh century at the latest. The text may possibly be 
as early as Hammurabi. It is doubtful, however, whether a proverb of such 
lofty ethical standard as that which commands to reward evil with good can 
be much earlier than the seventh century. ‘Unto him that doeth evil shalt 
thou return good. Unto thine enemy justice shalt thou [mete out].” 
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Social Legislation of the Primitive Semites.—In 1912, Dr. Henry ScHarrrerR 
presented as his doctor’s dissertation at the University of Pennsylvania a 
study of the social legislation of the primitive Semites. This he has now 
expanded into a volume in which he discusses in turn matriarchy, patriarchy, 
agnation, the goél or next of kin, slavery, interest, pledges and security, the 
social problem as viewed by the prophets, poor laws, Sabbatical year, the year 
of jubilee, Ezekiel’s plan of allotment, taxation and tribute, and the develop- 
ment of individual land ownership in Israel. [The Social Legislation of the 
Primitive Semites. By Henry Scuarrrer. New Haven, 1915, Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 245 pp. 8vo. $2.35 net.] 

Two Late Tablets of Historical Interest.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXVIII, 
1916 (2 pls.), pp. 27-34, T. G. Prncues discusses two late Babylonian tablets 
of interest. The first tablet, which is dated in the twelfth year of Nabonidus, 
is in the form of a contract, not a trade-document, but of the nature of those 
called “sworn obligations.” In this case the oath is stated to be that of 
Nabonidus and Belshazzar, hisson. The second tablet differs from that dated 
in the reign of Nabonidus in not being a “sworn obligation.” Nevertheless, 
it is a document upon the same lines, as it has, to all appearance, a clause 
imputing a sin—not against the king, but against “Gobryas, governor of 
Babylon.” 


SYRIA’ AND PALESTINE 


A Philistine Sword.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVII, 1915, pp. 127-129 (fig.), 
H. R. Hatt publishes a bronze sword found at Bét Dagtn, near Gaza, and now 
in the British Museum. It is a Philistine sword of Shardana type and dates 
from about 1200 to 1150 B.c. Its length is 1.05 m. and its greatest width 
8.5.cm. Its edges are straight, so that the blade has the shape of an isosceles 
triangle; and there is a strong ridge running down the middle. No other 
specimen of this type of sword is known. It represents a transition from a 
thrusting to a striking weapon. 

An Incantation Bowl.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1915, pp. 383-389 (fig.), M. 
Scuwas publishes and discusses an incantation bowl in the possession of 
Professor Pozzi. The inscription in four lines is of some importance for 
Aramaic palaeography. 

ASIA MINOR 


A Dedication to Anaitis.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1915, pp. 270-276 (fig.), 
F. Cumonrt discusses an inscribed relief found at Kioelnte, near Koula, in 
ancient Maeonia and now in the museum at Leyden. It was dedicated by a 
woman named Charite who had been cured of an illness by means of the 
incantations of the priestess of Anaitis. Such a priestess is not otherwise 
known. Anaitis is represented, like the Ephesian Artemis, with the upper 
part of her body covered with breasts and with a stag on either side of her. 
Above is a standing figure of the sun god Men. Men and Anaitis preserve the 
tradition of the Iranian pair, Mithra and Anahita. The relief probably dates 
from the end of the second century A.D. 

The Ionian Confederacy.—In J.H.S. XXXV, 1915, pp. 173-188, M. O. B. 
CasPARI discusses some of the problems in the history of the Ionian League. 
The founding, probably due to the need of united action against the Aeolians, 
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was certainly earlier than the date of the Cimmerian invasion (650 B.c.) 
and than that of the Hymn to Apollo (seventh or eighth century) which men- 
tions the later Ionic festival at Delos; but it can be only vaguely set as between 
900 and 700 s.c. The purpose of the continental league with its meetings 
held at Mycale was from the beginning political, while that of the festival 
at Delos was religious. The number of members was at first fluctuating, but in 
the time of Herodotus it was understood to be fixed at twelve, and after the 
founding of New Smyrna ca. 300 B.c. it was thirteen. The nature of the 
deliberative council and the means of enforcing its decrees in early times are 
not known, but after a period of comparative inactivity during the Lydian 
aggressions, a need of a more centralized administration was felt at the time 
of the Persian invasion of western Asia Minor, and a reorganization of the 
League was made by which the cities which were members surrendered their 
power of making war and treaties to a central body meeting at Teos and 
assumed the relation of demes to a polis. The League took some measures of 
defence at the time of the Ionian revolt, but after the Persian wars it was 
superseded by the Confederacy of Delos under Athenian hegemony. There 
was a brief period of revival about 400 s.c. and another under the Diadochi 
which lasted until the conquest by Sulla in 85-84 B.c., but it had now a 
purely sacral and formal character, administering the festival at Mycale and 
depending wholly on the great territorial kings. It existed also in the reigns 
of Augustus, Domitian, Antoninus Pius and Septimius Severus, but served 
merely as a means of holding a festival as a form of amusement. The evidence 
on these points is found chiefly in inscriptions and in the Greek historians. 
Ibid. XXXVI, 1916, p. 102, attention is called to the evidence of coins for 
the nature of the league at the time of the Ionian revolt. Nine or ten Ionian 
cities at that time issued electrum coins with an identical reverse type and on 
the same standard of weight, but these are not a federal coinage and only 
prove a sort of entente among the Ionian towns. 

Measures of Capacity at Pergamon.—Three jars (#i#«) from Pergamon, 
marked as containing respectively 26, 27, and 28 “‘measures” (designated 
by an abbreviated A, either for dugope?s or dpréBar) together with an in- 
scription from Patmos which gives the ratio of the Pergamene to the Attic 
cotyle as 12:7, form the basis for a calculation of the volume of the Pergamene 
liquid measures and the weight of their contents in Roman ounces. The 
Pergamene cotyle of oil weighed one pound (dizpa) of 12 ounces, or 96 
drachmas, at 8 drachmas to the ounce. The large yerpyr4s or amphora 
contained apparently 96 cotylae (12 cotylae=1 chous, 8 choes=1 amphoreus, 
as in Ptolemaic wine measure). These measures are by the Phoenician- 
Ptolemaic standard. The Attic cotyle is to be reckoned as containing .2265 
modern litres, or a water weight of 226.5 grams. This, with a more accurate 
ratio than the 12:7, in which a small fraction was thrown out, gives the volume 
of the Pergamene cotyle as .3865 litres, and the largest of the three jars 
should contain 28 <X 96 X .3865 litres, or 1043.75 litres, which is as close to the 
actual volume by measurement, 1061 litres, as the practical necessity of not 
filling to the very edge would allow. The weight of this volume of oil is to be 
reckoned at 9:10 of the weight in water. (O. ViepeBantt, Arch. Anz. 1915, 
cols. 137-142; fig.) 

Inscriptions of Rhodes.—In ’Apx. *E¢. 1915, pp. 128-131, M. D. Cuaviaras 
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publishes seventeen inscriptions from Rhodes. The most important is evi- 
dently a list of naval officials, not earlier than the first century B.c. The 
names in the first column, at least, are alphabetized by their initial letters. 
The titles Didrat, (members of admiralty court) 
occur. 

Coinage of Chios.—In Num. Chron. 1915, pp. 361-432 (2 pls.), J. Mavro- 
GORDATO proceeds with his chronological arrangement of the coins of Chios, 
taking into account in this second part Miss Agnes Baldwin’s article on the 
electrum and silver coins of Chios during the sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries 
B.c., published in A.J. Num. The work is to be continued. 


GREECE 


SCULPTURE 


Two Bronze Figures of Athletes——Two small bronze figures of athletes 
(height about 20 cm.) probably from lebetes, were found on the Acropolis to 
the south of the Parthenon and are in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens. 
They represent momentary poses in the throwing of the discus; one is position 
2 in E. N. Gardiner’s analysis of this action (J.H.S. X XVII, 1907, p. 16; 
A.J.A. 1907, p. 469), the other and finer figure is a transition from between 
positions 3 and 4, which last is that of Myron’s Discobolos. The small 
bronzes are in more than one sense a transition to this work. In style, as seen 
in the treatment of the hair, the abdominal muscles, the thigh, etc., they are 
distinctly Attic, parallel to the art of red-figured vases, and they show how 
the problems preliminary to Myron’s apparently isolated achievement were 
worked out on an humbler scale. Like the larger statue, they render the 
“mechanism and organic action” of the body, without “character or emotional 
expression.” (H. G. E. Wurrs, J.H.S. XXXVI, 1916, pp. 16-24; 2 pls.; 
3 figs.) 

The Barberini Suppliant.—In J. Ini. Arch. Num. XVI, 1914, pp. 255-278 
(pl.; fig.), I. N. Svoronos argues that the Barberini “Suppliant,” which re- 
sembles the figure identified by him as Procris on the crater of the Medici, . 
(see p. 485) is in reality a statue of Callisto, slain by Artemis beside her 
new born son Arcas. The statue is reproduced on coins of Orchomenus 
and Methydrium in Arcadia from about 370 B.c. It has been recognized as 
an original work of the latter part of the fifth century B.c. and Svoronos 
believes that it is the Callisto of Deinomenes which Pausanias (I, 25,1) 
saw on the Acropolis at Athens. 

Amazon Studies.—In Jb. Arch. I. XXX, 1915 (pp. 131-179; 5 pls.; 9 figs.), 
F. Noack publishes anew the Amazon relief from Ephesus, now at Vienna, 
which probably formed part of the decoration of the great altar of Artemis, 
and also the Copenhagen replica of the Amazon statue at Ephesus, the best- 
known copy of which is in Berlin. In this connection he discusses the three 
famous Wounded Amazons of Ephesus known as the Capitoline, Mattei 
(Vatican) and Berlin types, making an especial study of the draping of the 
tunic and comparing the attitudes and positions of the figures by means of 
ingenious horizontal and vertical contours. These contours, compared also 
with those of the Doryphoros and Diadoumenos, show that the Capitoline or 
Sosicles type, in which the figure wears a mantle over the peplus and leans 
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slightly forward, is in the Peloponnesian manner and indeed from Polyclitus 
himself. The Berlin-Lansdowne type, of which the relief is an adaptation, 
is the one in which the figure leans on a support under the left elbow and 
raises the right hand to rest on the top of the head. With its somewhat pre- 
cise arrangement of draperies, in four groups of vertical folds, and the inten- 
tional display of the forms of the body, it is markedly Ionic-Attic in character 
and may be conjecturally identified with the Eucnemon (beautiful-legged) 
Amazon of Strongylion, an artist associated with Cephisodotus and Praxiteles. 
The absence of the wound .under the right arm in the relief shows that this 
illogical feature, which occurs in all the statue replicas, does not go back to 
the bronze original. The Mattei type, with wound in the left thigh and 
leaning heavily on a spear at the left, may be traced back to a conjectural 
original, perhaps in a Polygnotan fresco group, of the great period after the 
Persian wars. This original established so strong a precedent for the attitude 
of a wounded warrior that it appears, even to the wearing of the Amazon’s 
double-girded tunic, in a picture of Aeneas at Pompeii. The bold position of 
the right arm, passing over the top of the head to grasp the upper part of the 
spear on the left side, is, however, original with the artist of the Ephesus statue. 

The Sculptures of the Later Temple of Artemis at Ephesus.—In J.H.S. 
XXXVI, 1916, pp. 25-35 (7 figs.), W. R. Leruasy presents some additional 
notes on the sculptured pedestals and column-drums of the fourth century 
Artemisium at Ephesus (see ibid. XX XIII, p. 87; XXXIV, p. 76; A.J.A. 
XVII, 1913, p. 541; XVIII, 1914, p. 187) and adds a summary of the general 
design of the temple, architectural and sculptural, based on the closely related 
evidence of inscriptions and existing remains. Apparently the covered part 
of the temple was the pronaos, a large hall in which the temple treasures were 
kept and where meetings were held, while the main sanctuary was open to 
the sky and the wooden ceiling was over the side aisles. As at Priene, the 
Mausoleum, the Nereid Monument, etc., the traditional Ionic order without 
frieze was followed. The general scheme of the decoration was probably 
suggested by that of the Parthenon and was related to the great festival of 
the goddess, held on her birthday in May, as that of the Parthenon was 
related to the Panathenaic festival. The square pedestals or bases belonging 
to the piers which formed the outer row of supports at the west end or front 
of the temple, and the lower drums of the round columns which formed the 
inner row here, were sculptured with the Labors of Heracles, and the Adven- 
tures of Theseus, the members at the ends of these two rows having respectively 
Victories leading animals to sacrifice and people bringing gifts. At the rear 
or eastern end there were only round columns, and the sculptured drums had 
groups of the Muses, Apollo, Artemis and Leto, possibly other gods and 
goddesses and attendants, and at the ends, priestesses putting up garlands for 
decorations and the assembling citizens. Thus the whole scheme showed the 
deeds of the two great Greek heroes and a festival of Artemis. The columns 
at the sides were probably plain. The pedestal sculptures include Heracles 
and Antaeus, the earliest example of a grouping which became typical for 
this scene; Heracles and Omphale; Heracles in the garden of the Hesperides; 
probably Heracles and the Cerynian stag, with Artemis giving a warning 
signal; Heracles and a Triton, and Nereids riding hippocamps, these last two 
subjects evidently designed by Scopas, the author of other famous marine 
subjects. To the west end belong also the Rescue of Alcestis from Hades and 
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a Theseus and Sinis. A procession of priests in Persian dress is perhaps the 
prototype in art of the Wise Men of the East. Among the Muses are several 
figures which were or became typical for certain of their number, notably 
@ standing Polyhymnia. The draperies show a Phidian tradition. A frag- 
ment of a sheep’s head may come from the temple dedicated by Croesus. 
A fifth-century lion’s head and some fragments of a colossal female figure or 
figures are perhaps from a large cult image or votive statue of the rérma @npav. 

The Nereid Monument Re-Examined.—Any exact restoration of the 
Nereid Monument from Xanthus is made difficult by the fact that the backs 
of the heavy slabs were sawed off when they were transported to England 
some seventy years ago and so much of the structural evidence was destroyed, 
but a new and careful study of the dimensions and subjects of the blocks of 
the various friezes together with the dimensions of the substructure that 
remains, leads to certain definite conclusions. The monument was in the 
form of a temple with cella and peristyle, raised upon a high podium or base 
measuring about 33 x 22 ft. but inclining slightly inward, as columns decrease 
toward the top. Around this podium ran two sculptured friezes, the lower 
being wider than the upper, their backgrounds flush with the masonry below. 
The narrow frieze, which lacks only three blocks out of twenty-two, has scenes 
of battle, siege and surrender. There was a third frieze on the epistyle, with 
hunting and battle scenes, and still another around the cella, which had a 
funeral banquet and a sepulchral sacrifice at the two ends, and at the sides, 
scenes of feasting and a battle with Victory. The cella was recessed in antis 
at the entrance end and probably finished with two pilasters at the other end. 
While the influence of the Parthenon and the Erechtheum is evident in the 
design of this monument, its closest relations are with other Lycian works 
of the fourth century and with the Sidon sarcophagi, especially the Alexander 
sarcophagus. The composition of the narrow frieze of the podium is an 
attempt to reproduce the effect of painting. (W. R. Leruasy, J.H.S. 
XXXV, 1915, pp. 208-224; 3 figs.) 

The Eros of Motye.—A small terra-cotta head found in 1871 on the site of 
Phoenician Motye, the little island of San Pantaleo off the west coast of 
Sicily, is published by H. Turersca in Jb. Arch. I. XXX, 1915 (pp. 179-192; 
pl.; 5 figs.). Although somewhat injured by a mistaken method of cleaning, 
it is intact even to the tip of the nose, and is one of the finest of Sicilian terra- 
cottas. It is a Greek work of the transitional severe style, to be dated about 
470 B.c. or a little earlier, and is the earliest known plastic representation of 
the god of love. The hair is smooth above the band and arranged in a deep 
fringe of curls below, which cover the forehead, ears and back of the neck, 
and there are indications, at the fracture at the back, of a pair of high-set 
wings. The nearest analogies are found in Sicily, in coins of Eryx and Segesta, 
a metope from Selinus, etc. The statue to which the head belonged doubtless 
stood in a shrine or small temple of the Greek colony in Motye, subsidiary 
to the great sanctuary of Aphrodite at near-by Eryx. 

The Eros of Lemnos.—In R. Arch., fifth series, III, 1916, p. 157 (cut), 
8. R(eracs) publishes a cut of the Eros found at Lemnos in October, 1915, 
and a cut of the Eros Bending his Bow in the Louvre, showing that the newly 
found torso is a replica of the well-known type. 

The Alexander of Cyrene.—In R. Arch., fifth series, III, 1916, pp. 169-183 
(fig.), Apa Mavietta discusses the statue of Alexander found at Cyrene in 
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1914. She thinks the figure held a sceptre in the right and a cornucopia in 
the left hand. It represented Alexander-Helios. The horse’s head beside the 
statue indicates the sun thought of asa rider. Alexander identified himself 
in Egypt with Amon-Ra, the sun god. The bronze original of this statue was 
probably by Lysippus. Its somewhat Polyclitan aspect is due to the fact that 
it was a temple statue. The bronze from Rheims, in the Cabinet des Médail- 
les, is a fusion of an Alexander-Zeus and an Alexander similar to the Poseidon 
of Melos, that is to say, the Alexander with the lance. 

The Marble Crater of the Medici.—In J. Int. Arch. Num. XVI, 1914, pp. 
215-254 (3 pls.; fig.), I. N. Svoronos argues that the scene on the marble 
crater of the Medici at Florence represents Cephalus on trial before the court 
of the Areopagus for having accidentally killed his wife Procris. The two 
stones are the stones of hybris and anaideia. The plaintiff is Erechtheus. 
On the ground, before the statue of Athena Areia, is the dying Procris. The 
judge is Ares. Behind Cephalus are Amphitryon, Panopeus and Helios. 
He argues further that the scene on the vase is an incomplete copy made in 
imperial Roman times of a neo-Attic original which contained figures of Boutes, 
Praxithea, Procne, Philomela and Pandion behind Erechtheus. The evidence 
for this is to be found in a relief discovered by Amelung in Italy (see Rém. 
Mitt. 1909, p. 189). The original relief was probably the work of the later 
Praxiteles. 

Alexandrian Bone Reliefs in the National Museum at Athens.—In ’Apx. ’E¢. 
1915, pp. 138-145 (10 figs.), A. Xyncopou.os publishes the five specimens of 
small, bone reliefs in the Egyptian collection of the museum at Athens. Such 
reliefs have been found in large numbers in cemeteries about Alexandria. 
They are important as exhibiting prototypes of elements in later art, especially 
Byzantine. Of the five specimens in Athens two represent a Nereid, two a 
dancing girl, and one a standing nude man. They date from the third or 
fourth century after Christ. The Nereid type, especially, with the bowed 
folds of the mantle forming a background for the nude figure, had a wide 
influence, traced in Hellenistic, Buddhist, and Byzantine art. 

Athena and Vajrapani.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XX XVII, 1916, pp. 174- 
180 (5 figs.), A. GRUNWEDEL points out that the type of Athena Promachus 
with the thunderbolt in her right hand and the shield on her extended left 
arm which was found by Stein on seals at Niya, Chinese Turkestan, also 
appears occasionally on Indo-Scythian coins. These were copied from earlier 
coins. A type of Vajrapani with helmet and thunderbolt may be derived 
from this archaic Athena. 

Eros with a Mask of Silenus.—In R. Arch., fifth series, III, 1916, pp. 
74-97, W. Dronna contributes, as the first of a series of ‘Notes Archéo- 
logiques,’ an article on Eros with the mask of Silenus. Masks have a symbolic 
connection with the future life, and the mask of Silenus, like other Bacchic 
symbols, is connected with the Dionysiac mysteries. The Erotes playing 
with the mask of Silenus have a profound symbolic sense. The mask is that 
of the infernal Silenus, whom Roman art received perhaps from Greece through 
the Etruscans. The mask seems to have devoured the Eros who carries it, 
and to have left nothing of him except his hand, which sometimes holds the 
chthonic serpent. Other Erotes gaze with terror and submission upon this 
visitor from the world below. The article contains many observations upon 
the religious attitude of the Greeks in the Hellenistic period. 
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Anthropometry of Greek Statues.—Ancient sculptors, Egyptian and Greek, 
in constructing the human figure, must have based their work not on the mere 
perceptive faculty of the eye without conscious calculation, but on definite 
systems of numerical ratios, which were traditional and which varied with 
different schools, as the early Attic, Polyclitan, Lysippian and Praxitelean. 
That such canons existed is known from Vitruvius and other writers, and is 
also to be inferred from the close resemblances within such groups or schools. 
Many later great artists have believed this and have tried to reconstruct such 
a system, notably Leonardo da Vinci and Albrecht Diirer, but not until 
recently has a sufficient amount of material in observed and recorded measure- 
ments been collected to serve as a basis for any complete study. An under- 
standing of the exact facts with which one is working, as distinguished from 
the aesthetic perception, is the 4vadoyla of the Greeks, a no less necessary 
factor in producing a true work of art than the more highly esteemed ovpperpia 
and edpviula. The systems of the ancients must have been based on geo- 
metric ratios, as they had no other instruments of precision, such as millimetre 
scales and squared paper, by which calculations could be easily transferred 
from one figure to another of a different height. They probably worked 
largely with the ratios of the sides of polygons inscribed in circles (hexagon 
or radius, pentagon, square, triangle) together with the heights of these 
figures, which would all vary automatically when any one was changed. 
Nature herself seems to have used some such simple proportions in fashioning 
the human body. Two extremely useful studies have already been pub- 
lished, by A. Kalkmann on the proportions of the human face in Greek statuary 
and by G. Frisch on the human figure. Anthropometry may now be considered 
an exact science. In J.H.S. XXXV, 1915, pp. 226-259 (3 pls.; 19 figs.), 
a typical design has been made by F. W. G. Foat, from data of the widest 
possible range, to serve as a universal basis for recording the facts of any 
figure that may be examined, either the living body or a statue, and it is 
hoped that patient study of such facts on a vast scale may lead to the re- 
discovery of the Greek system or systems. Mr. Foat’s scheme permits the 
exact designation of any point in the figure when standing erect, by the method 
of orthogonal projection on three planes at right angles to one another, as in 
solid geometry,—a principal or median plane bisecting the body exactly 
from front to back, a transverse plane passing through the shoulder, hip, 
knee and ankle joints of both halves, and the horizontal plane on which the 
figure stands. Any point can be exactly located by three numbers giving 
its perpendicular distance in millimetres from each of these planes. When 
the prejudice against any mechanical methods in art is overcome, these 
“elevations” of a statue will be found to be as useful to the artist as the ele- 
vations and plans of buildings are to the architect. 

The Painting of Plaster Casts.—In Museuwmskunde, XI, 1915, pp. 193-198, 
B. Daun discusses the painting of casts of ancient sculpture, and advises 
caution, lest the painted cast give a wrong impression of the original. 


VASES] AND PAINTING 


Northern Influence in Mycenaean Vase-Painting.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 
XXXVII, 1916, pp. 155-173 (22 figs.), C. ScoucHHarpT shows that a type of 
decoration consisting of vertical lines with cross strokes between them either 
in the shape of triangles, or in some other shape, existed in central Europe 
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in very early times. This is found in many variations in Mycenaean vase- 
painting. It was common in Bohemia, Moravia, Carniola and Slavonia, 
whence it gradually made its way south. It was known along the Danube 
and in Thessaly in the Stone Age, in Sicily in the Copper Age, in Mycenae 
in the Bronze Age, and in Cyprus and along the Syrian coast somewhat later. 

The Date and Origin of Minyan Ware.—The material for the study of 
Minyan ware and its connections has been so much increased since the pub- 
lication of Forsdyke’s article (J.H.S. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 126 ff.), by ex- 
cavations on several sites in Phocis, that it is now possible to settle some 
points more definitely. It seems probable that the Trojan influence which 
has been noted in this gray ware of Boeotia and Phocis indicates an interaction 
through the medium of the northern Cyclades rather than an invasion or 
conquest from either side or any extensive importation. The Minyan ware 
of Central Greece was made at home, and its advent may be assumed to be 
about contemporary with Middle Minoan II of the Cretan epochs. (V. G. 
Cuivpe, J.H.S. XXXV, 1915, pp. 196-207; 5 figs.) 

Black-Figured Cylices from Rheitsona.—In ’Apx. ’E@. 1915, pp. 114-127 (25 
figs.), P. N. Ure publishes the series of black-figured cylices found in graves 
excavated at Rheitsona (Mycalessus) in 1907-8 (cf. B.S.A. XIV; J.H.8. 
XXIX), with a very careful study and definition of the different styles, based 
upon personal inspection of a great number of specimens in many of the 
museums of Europe. Six types, four of them subdivided into two groups each, 
are distinguished, dating from about 550 to about 450 B.c. Types C and D 
are more definitely dated by the help of the Rheitsona excavations. 

A Black-Figured Amphora.—In the Museum Journal of the University of 
Pennsylvania, V, 1915, pp. 169-172 (5 figs.), S. B. L(uce) discusses a small 
black-figured amphora, 29.3 cm. high in the museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania. In panels on the sides are scenes representing boxing and 
discus throwing. The shape suggests that it is the prototype of the ‘‘Nolan” 
amphora. 

Black-Figured Bowls.—In the Museum Journal of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, V, 1915, pp. 173-179 (5 figs.), Mrs. E. H. D(onan) publishes four 
covered bowls from Orvieto in the museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Figure 1.—Scene oN A FROM ORVIETO 


The shape is unusual. The decoration consists of bands of figures in black 
representing youths and maidens conversing, maenads and satyrs dancing, 
seated divinities (Fig. 1), horsemen, warriors and athletes. 
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A Psycter by Euthymides at Turin.—The missing psycter signed by Eu- 
thymides which formerly belonged to Signor Bazzichelli at Viterbo has been 
found in fragments in the museum at Turin and is published by J.C. Hoppin 
in J.H.S. XXXV, 1915, pp. 189-195 (2 pls.; 3 figs.). On either side of the vase 
is a pair of youths wrestling, with their names and with the artist’s signature. 
Those on the obverse are apparently Theseus and Cercyon, and those on the 
reverse Phayllus and Olympiodorus, but the second name in both pairs is made 
uncertain by breaks. Certain mistakes and irregularities in inscriptions and 
contours may be the work of apprentices, but the characteristics in general are 
those of Euthymides, especially the congratulatory exclamation «dye valx: on 
the obverse. It is to be dated in the decade 500-490 B.c. 

A Hydria by the Painter of the Berlin Amphora 2160.—In Burl. Mag. 
XXVIII, 1916, pp. 137-138 (2 pls.), J. D. Beazuey adds another to the list 
of works attributed by him to the painter of the Berlin amphora No. 2160. 
This is a red-figured Attic hydria of about 480 B.c., found at Vulci, now No. 628 
in the Hermitage. The subject depicted is the meeting of Achilles and Polyx- 
ena at the fountain. 

Glazed Vases in the Metropolitan Museum.—In B. Meir. Mus. XI, 1916, pp. 
64-68 (10 figs.), Miss G. M. A. R(icuter) describes the Graeco-Roman vases 
of terra-cotta with a “metallic” glaze in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 
There are eight specimens in addition to those loaned by Mr. Morgan. The 
vases were usually made in moulds with the-decoration in relief, but in one type 
the reliefs were of white clay added to the body of the vase. The influence of 
metal work is apparent. The specimens in New York date from the first 
century B.c. to the first century A.D. 

The Paintings of Panenus and the Throne of Zeus at Olympia.—In Atti del 
Reale Instituto Veneto di a lettere ed arti, LX XIV, 1915, pp. 1555-1574 
(fig.), G. PeLLEeGRini discusses the 
location of the paintings of Panenus 
in the temple of Zeus at Olympia. 
The theories proposed by Brunn, 
Gardner and Murray, with the 
modifications suggested by other 
writers, are shown to be unsatis- 
factory. Pellegrini argues that the 
four columns were placed under 
the throne of Zeus, that these col- 
umns were connected by partitions, 
and that other partitions ran from 
the columns to the legs of the throne 
(Fig. 2). Thus there were twelve 
surfaces for paintings. The three 
in front were painted blue, while 
the others were decorated with 
figures. Such an arrangement agrees 
FicuRE 2.—SuGGESTED ARRANGEMENT wel] with the words of Pausanias. 

OF THE PAINTINGS BY PANENUS Protogenes as a Painter of Ships. 

—According to Pliny, N.H. 
XXXV, 88, Protogenes, the great painter of Caunos was forced to paint 
ships (pingere naves) until he was fifty years old in order to support himself. 
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A similar story was told of a later painter, Heraclides of Macedonia (ibid. 
XXXV, 135). In R. Et. Gr. XXVIII, 1915, pp. 282-287, A. pe Ripper 
argues that what these men really did was to paint pictures of ships which 
were dedicated in temples by sailors as offerings for a safe return. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Prehellenic Inscriptions of Thessaly.—In *Apx. ’E¢. 1915, pp. 97-114 (6 pls.; 
34 figs.), N. I. Grannopoutos publishes thirty-four small articles found in 
different places in Thessaly, bearing characters and designs which he believes 
to be prehellenic. The articles are stone spindle-weights, seals of terra-cotta 
and stone, seal-rings of bronze and of silver, and a terra-cotta disk. Numerous 
parallels are found to the “Minoan” writing of Crete, discussed by Evans and 
the Italians, and a comparative table of the characters is appended. The 
editors of ’Apx. ’E@., in a foot-note, express doubt as to the prehistoric status 
of these finds, some of which they think may be “Christian” and of later date. 

Inscriptions from the Sporades.—In ’Apx. ’Ed. 1915, pp. 131-133, N. D. 
Cxaviaras publishes twelve inscriptions from the Sporades, including one 
which testifies to the existence of a shrine of Aphrodite in Syme, one which 
fixed boundaries of property in Patmos, and a decree in honor of an official in 
Lepsia. 

An Attic Decree of 368-7 B.C. and the Festival of the Lenaea.—Dionysius 
of Syracuse, according to Diodorus, died from the effects of a debauch in 
celebration of his victory with a tragedy at the Athenian Lenaea in 368-7 B.c. 
Two months after the Lenaea, in the month Elaphebolion, he made a treaty 
with the Athenians, J. G. II, 52 (Hd. Min. 105), if we are to accept the restora- 
tion of Kirchner. A more correct restoration would date the treaty between 
the 15th and the 19th, probably the 18th or the 19th, of Gamelion. Attic 
decrees give dates that are not holidays, and a consideration of this fact, together 
with the other evidence, makes it probable that the Lenaea were celebrated in 
the fifth century on the 19th, 20th, and 21st of Gamelion, in the fourth cen- 
tury perhaps on the 22nd also. Therefore it is probable that Dionysius made 
the treaty with Athens on the day before the festival in which he won the vic- 
tory. (K. Maurezos, ’Apx. ’E¢. 1915, pp. 135-137.) 

The Twentieth of Boédromion.—Two Attic decrees, J.G. Il, Suppl. 373 d 
(Ed. Min. 799) and J.G. II 303 (Ed. Min. 768), have caused difficulty by 
being apparently dated on the 20th of Boédromion, one of the days of the 
Eleusinian festival during which the Ecclesia did not meet. This difficulty is 
overcome by a more correct restoration of the dates of the inscriptions by K. 
MALTEZOS, ’Apx. "Ed. 1915, pp. 137 f. 

The Decree of Lampsacus and the Galates Tolostoages.—In R. Et. Anc. 
XVIII, 1916, pp. 1-11, M. Hotieavux shows that in the decree of the people of 
Lampsacus in honor of Hegesias and the other ambassadors to Massalia and 
Rome in 196 (Ath. Mitt. 1881, pp. 96 ff.; Dittenberger, Sylloge,? No. 276), the 
Galates Tolostoages are referred to but once; that they never attacked Lamp- 
sacus; and that the decree merely shows that the Massaliotes were on good 
terms with them and that the people of Lampsacus could live at peace with 
them to their advantage. 

Greek Epigraphy in 1914-15.—M. N. Ton’s list for the year 1914-15, of 
articles in periodicals and other publications in English, French, German, 
Italian and Greek, that deal with Greek inscriptions or are based largely on 
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such epigraphical material, is given, with brief comments or summaries of the 
more important, in J.H.S. XXXV, 1915, pp. 260-270. Among the larger 
works are Favre’s Thesaurus of Ionic inscriptions compared with the language 
of Herodotus; the first part of a grammar of Delphian inscriptions by E. 
Riisch; a collection of 177 texts from southern Asia Minor, chiefly Pamphylia, 
and one of 61 from Gonni in Thessaly; the epigraphical appendices to J. L. 
Myres’s Catalogue of the Cesnola Collection in the Metropolitan Museum, includ- 
ing Cypriote, Greek, and bilingual inscriptions; and a study of the Sacred 
Houses at Delos. To be noted also are: some new fragments of the building 
records of the Parthenon and the accounts for the gold and ivory Athena of 
Phidias; an Amphictyonic decree concerning the reéntrance of the Thessalian 
Confederacy and the restoration of the old Council in 186 B.c. (not 190); an 
inscription of Aspendus which proves that the Ptolemaic rule once extended 
to Pamphylia; fragments of a treaty between Tylissus and Cnossus mediated 
by Argos in the middle of the fifth century B.c., from Gortyna. 

A Bulletin of Greek Inscriptions.—In R. Et. Gr. XXVIII, 1915, pp. 446-475, 
P. Rousset publishes a bulletin of the Greek inscriptions discussed, and of the 
works relating to Greek inscriptions published during the year 1914. 


| COINS 


} The Decadrachmas of Cimon.—In Ber. Kunsts. XXXVI, 1914, cols. 3-11 
(4 figs.), K. Reaiine discusses the decadrachmas of Cimon, dividing them into 


these classes: 1. Those having on the obverse the signature ~ on the head- 


band (die a); 2. those having KIMQN on the lowest dolphin (die 8); 3. those 
with K on the head-band and KIMQN on the dolphin (die y); 4. again those 
having KIMQN on the dolphin- (dies § and «); 5. those having KI on the 
head-band (die ¢); 6. those without signature (dies 7 to v). He makes 
three classes for the reverse. 1. The coins with the signature KIMQN on 
the line of the ground (die A); those unsigned on the reverse (die B); and 3. 


those signed * above the first horse (diel). Regling differs somewhat from 


Evans in regard to the chronology of the coins. He classifies the eighty- 
seven decadrachmas of Cimon known to him. 

Coins of Catania and Syracuse.—A tetradrachm of Catania with the 
signature TTPOKAH and another of Syracuse with 4 (Kimon?) add a 
third and a second respectively to known examples of these types. (G. DE 
Ciccio, Num. Chron. 1915, pp. 357-360; 3 figs.) ; 

Some Cypriote ‘‘Alexanders.”—In the British Museum Catalogue of 
Cypriote coins, G. F. H1iu published a single Alexander tetradrachm (Paphos 
mint) and a few bronze pieces of the same monarch (Salamis mint). In an arti- 
cle in A.J.N.,1912 (‘Reattribution of Certain Coins of Alexander the Great’), 
E. T. NEweEtt ventured the statement that two series sorted out by him from 
the great hoard of “Alexanders” discovered near Demanhur in Egypt were to 
be ascribed to “some district not far from the north-east corner of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea.” He now assigns them confidently to Citiun and Salamis, and 
localizes in Cyprus other “Alexanders.” (Num. Chron. 1915, pp. 294-322; 
4 pls.) 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Crew of an Athenian Trireme.—Some fragments of an inscription from 
the Acropolis, most of which are in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens, con- 
tain lists of names in columns, arranged under the titles and classes to which 
the men belonged as members of the crews of triremes. It is not possible to 
determine the original extent of the document, or whether it consisted of one 
or more stones, and the date is only approximately to be set at about 400 B.c., 
but much can be learned of the numbers and character of the various services 
on board such a ship, e.g., what classes were open to metics, foreigners and 
slaves, and whether the citizen members were taken by demes, by tribes or 
otherwise. The list of a single crew seems to consist of two commandants, 
ten marines, one helmsman, one boatswain (xeAevor qs), one pentecontarch, and 
usually a flutist, a shipwright, and a look-out man (xpwparns), with at least 
sixteen citizen sailors and a certain number of slaves. The sailors of foreign 
nationality do not expressly appear on the existing fragments. (J. SuNDWALL, 
Arch. Anz. 1915, cols. 124-137; facsimile.) 

The Greek House.—lIn Fesigabe fiir Hugo Bliimner (Zurich, 1914), pp. 186- 
209 (8 figs.), E. Prusnt publishes a study of the different types of house in 
prehistoric Greek times, as seen at Tiryns, Arne, Melos, etc., and traces their 
development. The Greek house of classical times developed from the megaron 
type with rooms added to the court. 

The Commerce of Sinope.—In a presidential address before the Hellenic 
Society in June, 1914, W. Lear referred to the British tradition of combining 
sound classical learning with active business life, especially as exemplified in 
George Grote, and to the importance of commerce and finance as factors in 
Greek history itself. He suggested that a commercial history of Greece was 
much to be desired, and that, as a beginning of this work, a very thorough and 
many-sided study of the three books of Strabo (XII—XIV) which deal with Asia 
Minor, should be made by certain experts, with the coéperation of the Society 
as a whole. A year later, when this work, entrusted to a special committee, 
had actually been begun, his address was a contribution to this project, on the 
commerce of Sinope. The current idea that Sinope, the most important of 
the Greek commercial colonies on the Black Sea, owed its importance to its 
connection with the interior of the country especially as the terminus of a 
caravan route, is entirely false, and the proofs of this are abundant, both in 
ancient writers (especially Xenophon, Anab. V, and Strabo, XII, 3) and in the 
statements of modern travellers and geographers. Not only is Sinope shut 
off from the interior by impassable mountains, but there never has been even a 
coast road connecting it with other inhabited places east or west. Its trade 
was entirely water-borne. Lying almost exactly in the middle of the southern 
coast of the Euxing, possessing the only natural harbor on that coast and that a 
large and secure one, it was the natural emporium or port of exchange for this 
whole region, so rich in minerals, forests, fisheries and slaves. The produce of 
the other coast towns and the districts they served was brought together here 
by small coasting vessels and reéxported in larger vessels to other cities and 
countries. Among the large places within a radius of 400 miles were Cyzicus, 
Byzantium, Odessus (modern Varna), Olbia (modern Odessa), Panticapaeum 
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and Phanagoria at the entrance to the Sea of Azof, Dioscuriae and Phasis at 
the eastern end of the Black Sea, besides Trapezus, Cerausus, Cotyora, Amisus 
and Heraclia, east and west on the same southern coast. Emporia for such 
concentrated trade are often built by preference on islands close to the shore, 
witness Cyzicus, Syracuse, Tyre, Venice, Bombay, Hong Kong—and Sinope was 
practically such an island. On the other hand the natural and actual terminus 
for the land or caravan trade from central Asia was at Trapezus, far to the east, 
and for that of northeastern Asia Minor, at Amisus, modern Samsun. There 
was apparently no Greek settlement at Amisus in 400 B.c., and probably not 
until after the overthrow of the power of Persia at the battle of the Granicus 
in 334 B.c. were the Greeks allowed to get a footing here or in the interior of 
Asia Minor. An important Cappadocian product which was exported through 
Sinope and hence was called Sinopic, was sArés, cinnabar, the compound of 
mercury from which vermilion and other important colors are made. Strabo, 
Theophrastus and others compare it with the cinnabar of Spain and speak of its 
being superseded to some extent by an export from Ephesus in the fourth 
century. (J.H.S. XXXV, 1915; pp. 161-172; XXXVI, pp. 1-15.) 

The Battle of Plataea.—In R. Arch., fifth series, II, 1915, pp. 257-320 (5 
plans), Colonel AntHur Boucuer discusses the campaign of Mardonius and 
especially the battle of Plataea. The Greeks were almost defeated on account 
of the selfish inefficiency of Pausanias; they were victorious because the 
Athenians were resolved not to be subdued and because the Greek armament 
protected the soldier against missiles and made it possible for him to fight the 
enemy hand to hand. The application of these conclusions to the present war 
is suggested. 

Cape Colias—St. Cosmas.—In ’Apx. ’E¢. 1915, pp. 134 f., P. Kasrriores 
shows that the discovery of the cemetery of the geometric period at Old Phalerum 
by Kourouniotes (cf. ibid. 1911, pp. 246 ff.) and the recent discovery of the graves 
of seventeen executed criminals in the same place, prove that this portion of 
the Attic shore is not “made” land, as Dérpfeld had thought. Therefore the 
20 stades given by Pausanias as the distance between Phalerum and Cape Colias, 
can be properly measured, and bring us to the modern St. Cosmas, as the 
author argued, ibid. 1897, pp. 97-100. 

The Labyrinth.—In R. Arch., fifth series, II, 1915, pp. 348-363, the treatise 
by R. pe Launay on the Labyrinth is continued (see R. Arch. 1915, pp. 
114 ff.; A.J.A. XX, 1916, p. 229). The disk from Phaestus is explained asa 
liturgic calendar. The borders indicate the divisions of the year. Each face 
of the disk has a border which encloses a labyrinth. The terra-cotta frag- 
ment from Phaestus (Pernier, ‘Scavi della mission italiana a Phaestos, 1902- 
03,’ in Mon. Ant. Lincei, XIV, 1905, col. 444, f. 54) and the inscribed lead from 
Magliano (Milani, ‘Il piombo scritto di Magliano,’ in Mon. Ant. Lincei, II, 
1893, pp. 42 ff.; Deecke, Rhein. Mus. XXXIX, 1884, pp. 144 ff.) are akin 
to the disk from Phaestus. Jbid. III, 1916, pp. 116-126, the tomb of Porsenna, 
the vase from Tragliatella (Reinach, Rép. des vases, I, p. 345), various other 
monuments, and the Roman Ludus Troiae (Virgil, Aen. V, 553 ff.) are drawn 
into the discussion. The Greek dance yépavos is connected with the Ludus 
Troiae. The swastika, spiral, and meander are derived from the labyrinth, 
the meander from a labyrinth of square plan (relatively late). The upright 
labyrinth on certain vases is the tower in which the solar virgin is imprisoned. 
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The labyrinth is associated with the tomb. It is of northern origin and came 
into the Aegean region with the Aryan conquerors from the north. In 
R. Arch. III, 1916, pp. 295-300, the discussion is continued. The special sub- 
ject of this instalment is the tholos at Epidaurus, otherwise called the @upyéAn. 
This was the place of the musical contest of the Asclepieia (as Herrlich, Arch. 
Anz. 1898, p. 123, had maintained). The relation of Asclepius to Apollo is 
well known. At the Ptoion the tholos was called, apparently, @éarpov. In 
Athens the odeum of Pericles was sometimes called déarpov. 

Cassandra.—In R. Hist. Rel. LXX, 1914, pp. 21-42 (9 figs.), A. Remvac# 
suggests that the Athena of Ilium was the successor of the great Phrygian 
goddess who may have been worshiped at Troy under the name of Cassandra; 
that the palladium was the primitive statue of this goddess; that when 
Cassandra became a distinct personality it was necessary to chain her to the 
stone which had once symbolized the goddess herself; and that the outrage of 
Ajax was invented to explain the story of blood on the stone, due to the genera- 
tive character of the original goddess. 

Hippo.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1915, pp. 489-452, S. Rernacs calls attention 
to the story of Hippo, who cast herself into the sea when captured by the 
enemy. ‘The legend was popular in the Middle Ages, but is mentioned by only 
one ancient author (Val. Maz. VI, 1, 14). The writer argues that Hippo was 
the name of a sacred horse sacrificed and buried at Erythrae. 

Ino-Leucothea.—A study of the goddess Ino-Leucothea in literary passages 
(Homer, Hesiod, etc.) and in the still more important material of legend and 
cult suggests that she was originally not a marine goddess but an earth spirit, 
associated with the child Melicertes as mother and son are so often associated 
in the worship of the principle of fertility. The legend of her leap into the sea, 
after which she was called Leucothea, represents a ritual purification and revi- 
val of the decaying power of vegetation, and the story of the caldron into 
which her child was plunged is a survival rather of resurrection magic than of 
cannibalistic ritual. The cult of Ino and Melicertes, sometimes apparently 
separately but usually together, seems to have been spread by the Minyans, its 
home being in Orchomenus, but if the Minyans were Hellenic, the non-Hel- 
lenic names may indicate a Cretan origin. Many of the features of the cult are 
found in Caria or other places within the sphere of Cretan influence, while the 
Cretan goddess Dictynna-Britomartis was closely akin to Ino. The name 
Melicertes is entirely distinct from the Phoenician Melcart, and the second 
name, Palaemon, the Wrestler, belongs to the chthonian boy only as the patron 
of certain ritual games. (L. R. Farnewz, J.H.S. XXXVI, 1916, pp. 36-44.) 

Corrigenda.—In ’Apx.’E@. 1915, p. 155, E. N. Perrovuakis publishes several 
corrections to his articles ibid. 1915, pp. 43-52. 


ITALY 


SCULPTURE 


Figured Monuments in the Archaeological Museum at Milan.— In R. Arch., 
fifth series, III, 1916, pp. 23-73 (56 figs.), Emme Espéranprev begins an 
illustrated catalogue of the ancient figured monuments in the Museo Archeo- 
logico at Milan. In this first article, Greek (four reliefs) and Graeco-Roman 
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marbles are described and illustrated. The finest piece is a torso of a “Venus 
pudica” (Reinach, Rép. des statues, IV, p. 225, No. 9, p. 233, No. 4) with 
which a winged Eros was grouped. The monuments described comprise 
statues, reliefs, sarcophagi, portrait heads, and one capital. 

A Manumission Scene.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1915, pp. 537-551, E. Cuq 
discusses a relief in the collection of Raoul Waroqué at Mariémont, near 
Charleroi, representing the enfranchisement of a slave (see Reinach, Rep. des 
reliefs, II, p. 164). There are two slaves wearing the pileus, one kneeling 
and the other standing and holding a whip in his left hand. A man, of whom | 
only the right arm and hand remains, grasped the latter by the right hand. 
In the background stands a man fully draped. There were originally six 
figures. The writer believes that the scene in the centre represents a manus 
adsertio, the first act in the rite of manumission. The kneeling slave is perform- 
ing the act of swpplicatio. 


PAINTING 


The Frescoes of the Villa of the Fondo Gargiulo.—In R. Arch., fifth series, 
II, 1915, pp. 321-347 (9 figs.), E. Porrrer discusses the frescoes discovered 
in 1909 in a Roman villa near Pompeii ( Not. Scav. 1910, pp. 139 ff., pls. 1-20; 
Helbig’s Fuhrer, 3rd ed., II, p. 219; M. Cooke, J.R.S. III, 1913, pp. 157 ff., 
pls. 8-13; G. E. Rizzo, Dionysos Mystes (contributi esegetici alle rappresentazioné 
di misteri orfici), from Memorie della R. Accademia di arch., lett. e belle arti di 
Napoli, III, 1914, pp. 39 ff., pls. 1-4; A.J.A. XX, 1916, p. 233). The frescoes 
represent scenes of Dionysiac (and Orphic) mystic rites, in part conceived as 
scenes of the childhood and youth of Dionysus. Except in some details, 
M. Pottier accepts the interpretations and conclusions of M. Rizzo. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


An Inscribed Modius.—In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXXIV, 1914, pp. 215-312 
(fig.), 5. Micuon discusses a bronze modius found at Ponte Pufiide, province 
of La Corogne, Spain, in 1913. It is nearly circular, with a diameter of about 
24.4 cm., and an external height of 21.5cm. It holds 9,650 cubic centimeters. 
The inscription upon it in two lines reads, Modi l(ex) juxta sacram jussi[onjem 
d(ominorum) n(ostrorum) Valentiniani Valent(i)s et Gratiani invictissimorum 
principum jubente Mario Artemio v(iro) c(larissimo) a(gente) vic(es) p(raefec- 
torum) cur(antibus) Potamio et Qu(i)ntiano principalibus. The interpretation 
of | after modii is difficult. An inscribed modius in Florence (Gori, Insc. 
I, pp. 262 f., No. 47; ITI, pl. I) has long been known. 

The Rebellion of Aedemon in Mauretania.—Ptolemy, King of Mauretania 
Tingitana, was assassinated in Rome by order of Caligula who coveted his 
wealth (Pliny, N.H.V, 1,11). This caused a rebellion in Mauretania led by 
a certain Aedemon. An inscription recently found at Volubilis engraved 
upon the base for a statue shows that the man who put down this uprising 
was M. Valerius Severus. The title “civitas Romana” was. conferred upon 
Volubilis, and the right of intermarriage with foreigners and exemption from 
certain taxes granted the inhabitants. Two inscriptions in honor of Fabia 
Bira, the wife of Severus, are also published. (L. CuaTexain, C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1915, pp. 394-399.) 
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The New Fragment of the Laudatio Turiae. -In B. Com. Rom. XLIII, 
1915, pp. 1-40 (pl.), Giovanni Costa discusses the laudatio Turiae (C.I.L. VI, 
1527) especially the new fragment now in the Museo delle Terme published by 
Vaglieri in Not. Scav. 1898, pp. 421 ff. He refers the inscription to Q. Lucre- 
tius Vispillo, consul 19 B.c., who was proscribed in 43 B.c., and his wife Turia, 
and supplies the lacunae in the Vaglieri fragment as follows: 

UXORIS 

Amplissima subsiDIA FUGAE MEAE PRAESTITISTI ORNAMENTIS: ul ferrem 
me€CUM OMNE AURUM MARGARITAQUE, CORPORI (wo decora, tradIDiST1 MIHI ET 
SUBINDE FAMILIA, NUMMIS, FRUCTIBUS, callide deceptis aDVERSARIORUM_ CUS- 
TODIBUS, APSENTIAM MEAM LOCUPLETASTI. 

Famam tutata es apseNTIS, QUOD UT CONARER VIRTUS TUA TE HORTABATUT; 
non autem te MUNIBAT CLEMENTIA EORUM CONTRA QUOS EA PARABAS, quae 
fuerunt, cum vOX TUA EST FIRMITATE ANIMI EMISSA. 

Tunc agmen ex confeRTIS HOMINIBUS A MILONE, QUOIUS DOMUS EMPTIONE 
potitus eram cum esset actus EXUL, BELLI CIVILIS OCCASIONIBUS INRUPTURUM 
et dirupturum, prospere reiecistt atque defeNDISTI DOMUM NOSTRAM. 

The Inscription of Zenodorus.—In B. Com: Rom. XLIII, 1915, pp. 47-51, 
N. Purorti gives a reproduction of the fifth century Zenodorus inscription 
found at Reggio, which he had already published in Not. Scav. 1915, p. 32. 
Additional notes accompany the reproduction. 

Notes on Engstrém’s Carmina Epigraphica Latina.—In Franos, XIV, 1914, 
pp. 165-170, V. Lunpsrrém publishes a study of Nos. 102, 253, 264 and 306 
of Engstrém’s Carmina epigraphica latina. 

Epigraphic Bulletin.—In their ‘Revue des Publications relatives 4 ]’ Antiquité 
romaine’ for July-December, 1915 (R. Arch., fifth series, II, 1915, pp. 391- 
404), R. Cacnar and M. Besnier give the text of forty-four inscriptions 
(ten in Greek, one bilingual, the rest in Latin) and notes on epigraphic publica- 
tions. An index is appended (pp. 405-411). 


COINS 


Unpublished Roman Coins.—In Num. Chron. 1915, pp. 323-335 (pl.), 
F. A. Waters publishes a few rare or unpublished Roman coins from his 
collection. Two are contorniates of Augustus (Cassius Celer moneyer), 
of the ordinary as die, struck one on copper (?), the other on brass. These 
coins, Walters suggests, were early attempts to dignify the emperor by placing 
his portrait on larger coins than the as, or were struck for attachment to 
military standards. Among other of the coins described are a medallion- 
size “altar of Lyons” type, and a unique medallion of Nero of the “port of 
Ostia” type, which the present owner conceives may have been struck to 
cast into the water as a votive offering at the inauguration of the port. 

A Coin of Aemilius Lepidus.—lIt is suggested by S. P. THomas (Num. 
Chron. 1915, p. 520), that the abbreviation PR in the inscription of a well- 
known coin commemorating a valorous youthful deed of Lepidus (see G. F. 
Hill, Historical Roman Coins, p. 52) may better be read as proelio than as 
progressus or even as praetextatus. 

Varus on Roman Coins.—In Ber. Kunsts. XXXV, 1914, cols. 323-328 
(5 figs.), K. Reciine calls attention to five coins in the possession of the Berlin 
museum which have to do with P. Quinctilius Varus. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Eastern Iron Trade of the Roman Empire.—In the elder Pliny’s Historia 
Naturalis is a passage about iron in the 39th book, paragraph 15, as follows: 
“Of all the kinds the palm is to the Seric iron. The Seres send this with 
their textile fabrics and skins.” In J.A.0.S. XXXV, 1915, pp. 224-239, 
W. H. Scuorr states that upon this slender authority rests the assumption 
that steel was brought overland to imperial Rome from far-away China. 
The Seres of the Romans were as ubiquitous as Prester John of the mediaeval 
Europeans, whose kingdom was located anywhere from the mountains of 
Abyssinia to the wastes of Mongolia; and it is not necessary for us to carry 
the iron-trading Seres of Pliny to far-away China over a difficult, dangerous 
and expensive land-caravan route, when we know that Indian steel reached 
the Roman world by ocean-going sailing vessels, and that along that cheap 
and easy ocean route there dwelt at least two peoples, one in western India 
and the other in southern Arabia, to whom the name “Seres” was confusedly 
applied. 

Narbonne and Rome.—In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXXIV, 1914, pp. 153-180, 
A. Hiron be VILLEFOssE points out that the names of Sextus Fadius Secundus 
and P. Olitius Apollonius, ship owners of Narbonne, have been found on 
fragments of amphorae on Monte Testaccio, Rome. This is evidence of the 
important commercial dealings which the port of Narbonne had with Rome 
in ancient times. 

Gallic Imports into Rome.—In B. Com. Rom. XLIII, 1915, pp. 41-46, 
Luiet CANTARELLI shows that the disputed question of the amount of Gallic 
imports into Rome resolves itself into a matter of chronology. The remains 
of inscribed amphorae from Gaul in the Monte Testaccio are few for the first 
century, but become more frequent in the second. 

Public Libraries and Literary Culture in Ancient Rome.—Under the title 
Public Libraries and Literary Culture in Ancient Rome (Chicago, 1915, Univer- 
sity Press. 77 pp. 8vo. $1 net), Professor CLARENCE EuGeNE Boyp pub- 
lishes a study of the public libraries in ancient Rome. Twenty-eight such 
libraries existed in the fourth century a.p. The names of nine, and the 
locations of seven are known. Such information as is available about each 
is set forth, its equipment, exterior and interior appearance, contents, manage- 
ment, and the officials and their duties; also the object of the Romans in 
founding public libraries, and literary culture in the early empire. A biblio- 
graphy completes the book. 

Old Plans of Rome.—In Arch. R. S. Rom. Stor. Pair. XXXVIII, 1915, 
pp. 5-105, C. Huetser gives a commentary on and bibliography of the topo- 
graphical plans of Rome from 1551-1748. He arranges the publications 
after their archetypes and covers the important printed maps from the point 
at which De Rossi’s standard work on mediaeval plans leaves off up to the 
beginning of modern topographical study with the publication of Nolli. 

A Bibliographical Guide to Latium.—Dr. A. W. Van Buren, for twelve 
years connected with the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, has 
compiled a Bibliographical Guide to Latium and Southern Etruria (Rome, 1916, 
American Academy. 27 pp.). It consists of a selected bibliography, with 
comments, for visits to the Museo Preistorico, the Museo Gregoriano Etrusco 
and the Museo Nazionale di Villa Giulia in Rome, and for excursions to the 
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great aqueducts near Rome, the Alban Lake, the Alban Mount and the Lake 
of Nemi, Civita Lavinia, Ardea, Cerveteri, Corneto, Orvieto, Veii, Gabii, 
Palestrina, Ferentino, the Late Republican villas at Tivoli, Ostia, Hadrian’s 
Villa at Tivoli, Norba, Cori, Terracina, Horace’s Sabine Farm, and Subiaco. 

A Study of Tibur.—Under the title, A Study of Tibur— Historical, Literary 
and Epigraphical—From the Earliest Times to the Close of the Roman Empire, 
E.uia Bourne (Menasha, Wisconsin, 1916, G. Banta. 75 pp. Dissertation.) 
studies the history of Tibur, its government after 90 B.c. when it became a 
municipium, and the local cults. 

Roman Mosaics in Philadelphia.—In the Museum Journal of the University 
of Pennsylvania, VII, 1916, pp. 18-26 (8 figs.), S. B. L(uce) discusses five 
examples of Roman mosaic in the museum of the University of Pennsylvania, 
two of them from Carthage and the rest from Rome. Of the former, one de- 
picts two figures in a boat and probably dates from the middle of the first 
century A.D.; the other consists of a complicated pattern and dates from the 
end of the first or beginning of the second century a.p. Of the three pieces 
from Rome one represents a duck and may date from before the Christian era, 
another has two griffins, and the third is a piece of 
opus Alexandrinum and dates from Christian times. 

The Well of Gévaudan.—In R. Arch., fifth series, 
III, 1916, pp. 127-134, S. Rervacu discusses the 
lines of the twenty-fourth poem of Sidonius Apolli- 
naris: 

Tum terram Gabalum satis nivosum 
Et quantum indigenae volunt putari 
Sublimem in puteo videbis urbem. 


By changing urbem to orbem, he makes the lines 
refer to a well in which the moon is mirrored. 
He finds other traces of the tradition that such a 
well existed. 


SPAIN 


Terra-Cotta Figurines in Madrid.—In R. Ft. Anc. 
XVIII, 1916, pp. 27-30 (fig.), P. Parts calls atten- 
tion to the very important, but little known collec- 
tion of figurines in the museum at Madrid. They 
are Greek, Roman, Etruscan, Cypriote, Iberian, and 
Ibero-Roman. He publishes one (No.3167), a stand- 
ing female figure (Fig. 3), which reflects in a re- 
markable manner the art of Athens between the 
Persian wars and the time of Phidias. 


Figure 3.—TeErRrRA- 
COTTA FIGURINE IN 


FRANCE 


Statues from Cyrenaica in the Louvre.—There are in the Louvre seven 
statues from Cyrenaica and, in addition, two fragments of a sarcophagus 
adorned with reliefs representing a battle between Greeks and Amazons. 
The most important of these sculptures are a half figure of a woman, evidently 
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funerary, 2 Dionysus, a Medusa head in profile, the head and bust of a Roman 
lady, acquired in 1906, and a standing figure of a Roman empress. The last 
mentioned statue was found at Bengazi in 1693 and was for many years at 
Versailles. (E. Micuon, M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXXIV, 1914, pp. 111-152; 2 
figs.) 

The Meeting-place of the Druids in Gaul.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1915, pp. 
285-294, G. Puat argues that the site where the Druids annually met in 
assembly in ancient Gaul was in the little valley of the Vouzée, which enters 
the Loir 2 km. above Vendome. Remains of a temple and of a Gallo-Roman 
village have been found near the place where the stream joins the Loir. There 
is a menhir about 1500 m. from there up the Vouzée, and 2 km. further up a 
second temple. The region deserves careful examination. 

Gallo-Roman Antefixes.—In R. Arch., fifth series, III, 1916, pp. 260-271 
(7 figs.), W. Deonna continues his ‘Notes Archéologiques’ (ibid. pp. 74-97, 
see above, p. 485) with a discussion of some Gallo-Roman antefixes on which 
a bucranium or a human head or even a plain surface is surmounted by 
palmettes and accompanied (usually) by rosettes. These are explained as in- 
dications of sun worship and are connected with Greek and Egyptian monu- 
ments and religious ideas. 

Objects relating to the Worship of Isis in Gaul.—In R. Arch., fifth series, 
III, 1916, pp. 184-210 (24 figs.), E. Guimert describes and discusses a con- 
siderable number of bronzes and terra-cottas found in and near the valley 
of the Saone, which pertain to the worship of Isis. Similar objects have 
been found in the Rhone region (R. Arch. 1900, i, p. 75; 1912, ii, p. 197). 
In the valley of the Saone Autun, Clermont-Ferrand, and Trévoux have 
furnished the greatest number of Isiac objects. Many of these are Gallo- 
Roman imitations of Egyptian work, and of such imitations many have dis- 
appeared. 

Iron Utensils in the Museum of Saint Germain.—In R. Arch., fifth series, 
III, 1916, pp. 211-246 (16 plates of outlines) is a classified and fully illustrated 
list of the great collection of ancient iron utensils in the museum of Saint 
Germain en Laye. Most of these came from the Roman villas of the forest 
of Compiégne. The catalogue and drawings are by B. Campion; an intro- 
duction is furnished by S. R(ernaca). 


GERMANY 


An Ointment Vessel of Bronze.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXVII, 1916, 
pp. 14-22 (pl; 3. figs.), R. Zann publishes a bronze vessel, with a handle 
attached to rings, found at Trier in the early part of the last century and now 
in the Antiquarium at Berlin. It probably served as a receptacle for perfumed 
oil. It has the shape of a small boy closely wrapped up in his garment crouch- 
ing over a lantern. It evidently represents a young slave waiting to light 
his master home. It dates from the second century a.p. The type is known 
from various specimens. 


RUSSIA 


The Treasures of the Royal Tomb of Solokha.—In J. Int. Arch. Num. 
XVII, 1915, pp. 3-51 (4 pls.; 8 figs.), I. N. Svoronos gives an account of 
the excavation of the royal graves in the tumulus of Solokha, in the district 
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of Melitopolis, Russia (see A.J.A. XVIII, 1914, pp. 408 ff.; XIX, 1915, 
pp. 103 ff.; p. 203). He thinks the graves to be those of the two sons 
of Leucon, Spartocus II, who died in 343 B.c., and Pairisades I, who died 
in 309. The great gold comb is of Attic workmanship. The horseman upon 
it is Miltiades II, the hero of Marathon, and the other figures perhaps 
represent Olorus and some petty Greek tyrant. On the silver vase we 
have in relief Spartocus II and Pairisades I as young princes attacking the 
towns of Panticapeum and Theodosia symbolized by a horned lioness and a 
large lion breaking a javelin. The identification is established by means of 
coins. The scenes on the quiver represent the same princes fighting against 
the Sindi and the Maeoti. The gold phiale is Attic work of the latter part 
of the fifth century He reads the inscription édeOépia “Epywr 
and believes that the vessel was given by Hermon (Thuc. VIII, 92; Plut. 
Alcib. 25) to Antisthenes, who is not otherwise known, for having stabbed 
Phrynichus in 411. The reliefs in three bands representing lions attacking 
a deer or a stag he thinks symbolize Harmodius and Aristogeiton slaying Hip- 
parchus; Harmodius or Aristogeiton and .Leaena slaying Hipparchus; and 
Antisthenes slaying Phrynichus. Svoronos argues further that these treas- 
ures were sent by the Athenians to the two sons of Leucon in return for 
gifts of grain made by him to Athens. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


The Silver Platter from Corbridge.—In Jb. Arch. I. XXX, 1915 (pp. 192- 
211; 8 figs.), F. Drexet discusses the rectangular Janz from the River Tyne, 
which was published by F. Haverfield in 1914 (A.J.A. XX, 1916, p. 239), 
comparing it for style, date, place of origin and decorative subject with 
whatever is known of other similar antique pieces. Although dating from 
late imperial times, perhaps the fourth century a.D., it is quite independent 
of Roman influence and belongs rather to an eastern series of works, based 
upon the toreutic art of prehellenistic Greece. The oblong shape and the 
comparative insignificance of the rim, with its conventional pattern serving 
merely as a frame for the picture in relief on the bottom, show that it belongs 
to a late stage in the development by which vessels for actual table use became 
objects for artistic display. The relief is a somewhat unintelligent copy of an 
early composition representing a scene, perhaps from the Cypria, in which 
the three goddesses, Hera, Aphrodite and Athena, went to Apollo to ask 
his advice in their dispute over the Apple of Discord, and were referred by 
him to Paris. The same subject is found in connection with the Judgment of 
Paris, on a red-figured crater from Orvieto. 

Coinage and Silver Currency in Britain——Sir ArtHuR Evans now pub- 
lishes in detail the “North Mendip Hoard” of silver coins found some half 
century ago near Bristol. The number of recovered pieces was 2,042, of 
which the earliest was of the reign of Constans, the latest of that of Honorius. 
To the description of the coins the writer adds a number of important discus- 
sions of the coin-units and their values, of the revival of the London mint 
under Valentinian I, and of the part played especially by bar and ingot cur- 
rency in the last days of Roman Britain. (Num. Chron. 1915, pp. 433-519; 
pl.) 
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Currency-Bars.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVII, 1915, pp. 69-76 (fig.), R. 
Smirx discusses a currency-bar from Salmonsbury Camp, Gloucestershire, 
now in the Cheltenham museum. It weighs 16} oz., or 1} units, the unit 
being 11 oz. Six sizes are now known, the quarter unit, half unit, unit, unit 
and a half, double unit and quadruple unit. The writer also notes the sites 
where currency-bars have been found. 

A La Téne Sword in the British Museum.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. X XVII, 
1915, pp. 107-110 (fig.), R. Smrrx publishes an iron sword and scabbard 
found in the canton of Berne in 1890 and now in the British Museum. It is 
30.5 inches long and dates from the end of the period of La Téne II, or about 
100 B.c. 

An Anthropoid Sword.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVII, 1915, pp. 214-217 
(2 figs.), H. Reap publishes an anthropoid sword found near Ripon, dating 
from the second century B.c. It is 21} in. long, including the handle of 63 in. 
He also publishes a Viking sword found in the Lea at Edmonton, 39} in. long. 

An Unidentified Object of Late Celtic Date.—In Archaeologia, LXVI, 
1915, pp. 349-352 (pl.), C. H. Reap publishes a stirrup-shaped bronze object 
recently transferred from the Tower armories to the British Museum. Such 
objects are often found in late Celtic burials. The writer argues that they 
were worn on the neck of a horse for ornament and are to be compared with 
the plumes occasionally worn on horses’ necks at funerals. There are thirty- 
three specimens in the Dublin museum. 

Miscellaneous Antiquities—In Archaeologia, LXVI, 1915, pp. 569-572 
(5 figs.), Sir ARTHUR Evans describes a bronze dagger with open work handle 
of late Celtic date found in a rabbit hole in Hertford Warren; also a bronze 
fibula of rare type from Beckley, Oxon; and a jet cameo from Rochester. 
This cameo, which is in the form of a pendant with the head of Medusa, is 
probably the only example of an ancient British cameo. It dates from the 
last period of British independence. 

Bronze Celts in Ireland.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVII, 1915, pp. 253-259 
(5 figs.), E. C. R. AnmsTronG points out that the National Museum, Dublin, 
has over 1,500 bronze celts which he divides into five classes. By means of 
maps he shows where the different specimens were found, so far as that in- 
formation is obtainable. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


Quaestiones Cyrenaicae.—In Num. Chron. 1915, pp. 249-293, E. 8. G. 
. RosINsoN continues his study of the numismatic history of Cyrene and its sur- 
rounding district, carrying the discussion and arrangement of the coin-series 
through the “fourth period” (beginning with the fall of Ophellas in 308 B.c. 
and the occupation of the city by Magas in the interest of Ptolemy) and the 
fifth period (beginning with the death of Ptolemy Apion in 96 B.c., who 
bequeathed his domains to Rome). 

Mosaic from Carthage Representing a Race in the Circus.—In R. Arch., 
fifth series, III, 1916, pp. 247-259 (fig.), L. A. ConsTans discusses a mosaic 
(Fig. 4), found at Carthage in 1915. A chariot race in the circus is repre- 
sented. The spina, the carceres, the outer fagade of the circus, the arrange- 
ment for spreading a tent over the spectators, and also the direction of the 
race and the activities of the moratores are represented or clearly indicated. 
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CHRISTIAN ART] 


Figure 4.—Mosaic REPRESENTING A CHARIOT RACE 


The Arch of Oea.—In Rass. d’ Arte, XV, 1915, pp. 229-241, 257-262 (pl.; 
28 figs.), G. Nave studies the quadrifront arch of Oea, Tripoli, republishing 
sketches of older travellers and making reconstructive drawings. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Byzantine Churches in Northern Epirus.—In [Ipaxrixa for 1914, pp. 243- 
260 (16 figs.), PH. VersAKEs gives an account of the Byzantine churches of 
Northern Epirus, with plans and elevations. These include the churches of 
Brachogorantzes, Zervati and Kokamia. 

Byzantine Paintings at Prevesa.—In [paxrexa for 1914, pp. 219-242 
(11 figs.), A. Po1LADELPHEUS describes the Byzantine paintings in the churches 
of St. Nicholas and St. Athanasius at Prevesa, as well as the early Christian 
carvings and inscriptions in the castle and the inscriptions and other remains in 
the churches of St. Basil, St. Spyridion, and St. John Chrysostom. 

Astrologica.—In R. Arch., fifth series, III, 1916, pp. 1-22 (4 figs.), Franz 
Cumont, beginning with the beautiful zodiac of the Tres Riches Heures of 
the Duc de Berry, discusses other zodiac figures in connection with the teaching 
of astrology in general, and ends with a summary of an astrological treatise 
ascribed to the “philosopher Alchandreus,” which is contained in a Latin 
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manuscript of the tenth century in Paris (Parisinus 17.868). Alchandreus is 
a corruption of Alexander. 

Jewish Profanation of the Host.—In Arch. Stor. Prov. Nap. I, 1915, pp. 
503-524, G. Pansa calls attention to the Jewish rites of Purim in the Middle 
Ages as the source of the traditional profanation of the host, in turn the source 
of countless miracles producing blood relics. The influence of the Longinus 
legend in this connection is also noted as giving rise to the name of the town 
Lanciano in the Abruzzi and as forming the basis for the myth of the golden 
lance and eventually of the holy grail. 


ITALY 


Interpretation of a Catacomb Scene.—In N. Bull. Arch. Crist. XXII, 
1916, pp. 95-99 (fig.), O. Maruccnt studies the figurative graffito discovered 
in the catacombs of Domitilla. Armellim had offered the interpretation 
that the seated figure in the cathedra was Sixtus II and that the other who 
seems to lay hold of him is one of the soldiers come to tear him from the sacred 
seat. But the action does not seem to be one of violence and such a scene 
would be completely foreign to the catacomb cycle and spirit. An interpreta- 
tion more consistent with other known monuments is that a saint is here 
represented protecting before judgment the deceased who has just taken his 
seat in paradise. 

Early Christian Art in the Museo delle Terme.—In N. Bull. Arch. Crist. 
XXI, 1915, pp. 95-118 (2 pls.; 3 figs.), R. Partpeni gives an account of the 
Early Christian monuments, largely from the dismembered Kircheriana, now 
in the Museo delle Terme. Besides sarcophagi and inscriptions, many of 
which are important, the pride of the collection is the new seated Christ 
(ef. A.J.A., 1915, p. 491). This statue is particularly significant as evidence 
of the conception of Christ as the Master in the western church as early as the 
third or early fourth century. 

The Cross of San Cataldo at Taranto.—In N. Bull. Arch. Crist. XXI, 1915, 
pp. 83-93 (2 figs.), C. Srornasoxo discusses the opisthographic gold cross of 
San Cataldo in the cathedral treasury at Taranto. This cross is now preserved 
in a larger one of silver but was originally stuck in the end of a baton to form 
a benedictional cross. It is recorded as found at the Invention of San Cataldo 
1071 and the name “‘Cataldus”’ inscribed on one side seems to be of the seventh 
or eighth century. The lack of any epithet and the contemporary epigraphy 
point to the cross as having been the personal property of the saint. The 
inscription ‘“Cataldus Rachau” on the other side of the cross was probably 
added subsequent to the Invention. The “Rachau” probably indicates the 
Irish origin of the saint; Rathan may be intended. 

Miniatures at Casale Monferrato.—In L’Arte, XIX, 1916, pp. 85-87 
(2 figs.), P. D’Ancona discusses an anonymously illuminated missal and an 
antiphonary signed “Bartolomeus Rigossi B. pinsit’’ which are preserved 
with other liturgical codices in the cathedral library of Casale Monferrato. 
The former seems to date about 1490, the latter about two decades earlier, 
for it represents in one initial the vow of a church made in 1467 by Guglielmo 
VIII Paleologo, Marquis of Monferrato, in case he should have male issue. 
The school to which the miniatures belong is undetermined. 
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Trecento Pictures in the Jarves Collection at Yale University——In Art 
in America, IV, 1916, pp. 207-223 (10 figs.), O. Smrén discusses some of the 
Trecento pictures in the Jarves collection. He makes the following attribu- 
tions: to Bernardo Daddi, a Vision of St. Dominic; to Taddeo Gaddi, an 
Entombment; to Giovanni del Biondo, a Christ and the Virgin Enthroned in 
Heaven; to the Compagno di Agnolo or Starnina, a panel with three saints; 
to Niccold di Pietro Gerini, an Annunciation; to his son Lorenzo, a triptych 
and two separate altar wings with a pair of saints each; to the school of Duccio, 
a diptych; and to that of Simone Martini, a St. Martin dividing his cloak with 
the beggar. 

Sienese Art at San Casciano.—In L’ Arte, XIX, 1916, pp. 13-20 (8 figs.), 
G. pE Nicota discusses Sienese paintings in the church of the Misericordia at 
San Casciano. A Madonna 
(Fig. 5), a St. Peter, and a St. 
Francis are assigned to Ugo- 
lino da Siena; a Crucifix, to 
Simone Martini. The three 
works of Ugolino carry with 
them the attribution of a 
polyptych from 8S. Polo in 
Chianti, now in the Castello 
di Brolio. How these paint- 
ings reached San Casciano is 
uncertain, but those of Ugo- 
lino probably came from S8. 
Maria Novella, Florence, and 
that of Simone may be the 
Crucifix done for the Cap- 
pella dei Nove in the Palazzo 
Pubblico, Siena. 


FRANCE 


Illuminations from the 
Atelier of Jean Pucelle.—In 
Art in America, IV, 1916, 
pp. 98-110 (4 figs.), A. E. 
Bye attributes to the studio 
of Jean Pucelle an illu- 
minated manuscript, Duran- 
dus in Sententias, in the 
Garrett collection of manu- 
scripts now in the Princeton 
University library. Besides 
the far-reaching .decorative 


Fiaure 5.—Uaouino pA MADONNA; 


similarity to Pucelle’s signed San Cascrano 

work there is found in the 

Princeton manuscript the dragon-fly which he apparently used as a trade- 
mark. The mark of an assistant named Chevrier, a man blowing a bag-pipe, 
is also found in a prominent position and it is likely that this assistant did 
the work in Pucelle’s atelier. 
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The Cathedral of Rheims.—In R. Arch., fifth series, II, 1915, pp. 364-369, 
is an article by Turépautt-Sisson, reprinted from Le Temps, September 28, 
1915, in which the cathedral of Rheims and Notre Dame of Paris are com- 
pared and the particular excellence of each is pointed out. 

The Treasures of Saint-Denis.—In Archaeologia, LXVI, 1915, pp. 103- 
158 (19 pls.; 2 figs.), Sir W. M. Conway discusses in detail the treasures of the 
Abbey of Saint-Denis which antedate the Renaissance. The inventory of 
1634, of which three manuscript copies exist, and the writings of Suger, Abbot 
from 1122 to 1151, are important for our knowledge of the objects destroyed 
in the French revolution or earlier. 

The Mrs. Grundy of Furnes.—In Burl. Mag. XXVIII, 1916, pp. 241-243 
(pl.), M. Conway interprets a miniature in the Tres Riches Heures at Chan- 
tilly. The illumination which represents John Duke of Berry at dinner is 
clarified in detail by comparison with the fifteenth century book of etiquette 
of Aliénor Vicomtesse de Furnes, who primly set down the traditionally 
correct conventions of her time, and described in detail the proper customs and 
furnishings of dining-room and bed-chamber according to the rank of those 
concerned. 

Jan van Eyck’s Virgin with Donor and the City of Lyons.—In R.. Arch., 
fifth series, III, 1916, pp. 272-294 (15 figs.), F. pze Méty discusses the back- 
ground of the picture in the Louvre (No. 1986) called “La Vierge au Donateur,” 
by Jan van Eyck. The background is not identical with that of any of the 
pictures (e.g., the Rothschild “Vierge au Chartreux” or the Munich Virgin 
with St. Luke) with which this has been compared. That the city represented 
is Lyons appears from comparison with plans and views of the city which 
date from the seventeenth century. 


UNITED STATES 


Mediaeval English Embroidery in the Morgan Collection at the Metropol- 
itan Museum.—In Art in America, IV, 1916, pp. 195-200 (2 figs.), F. Morris 
discusses the piece of opus anglicanum of about 1290 in the Morgan collection 
at the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

The Altman Memlings in the Metropolitan Museum.—In Art in America, 
IV, 1916, pp. 187-195 (4 figs.), M. J. Frr=pLANDER discusses the three portraits 
and the Madonna by Memling in the Altman collection. The Madonna he 
dates about 1480, Tomaso Portinari and his wife Maria about 1485, the Old 


Man earlier still. 
RENAISSANCE ART 


P GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Collections of Objects of Art of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance.— 
In R. Arch., fifth series, III, 1916, pp. 98-115, Seymour pe Ricci gives a brief 
account of collections of works of art. Such collections hardly existed in the 
Middle Ages, except as princes and (far more frequently) churches kept in 
their treasuries objects which were new when acquired. With the Renaissance 
the passion for works of ancient art awoke, and works of contemporary art 
were also collected. The intervening mediaeval art was neglected, as, indeed, 
collectors almost invariably collect by preference that which is really old or 
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that which is new. The chief collections and collectors, down to our own 
times, are enumerated and briefly characterized. 

A Set of Ecclesiastical Vestments.—In Burl. Mag. X XIX, 1916, pp. 49-56 
(2 pls.; 3 figs.), C. E. C. Tarrersauu describes a uniform set of vestments con- 
sisting of a cope, a chasuble, and two dalmatics. They formerly belonged 
to Lady Waldstein, but the cope has been presented to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, one dalmatic to the Fitzwilliam, and one to the Metropolitan. 
The representative subjects of the embroidery are principally standing saints 
under canopies, but there is an enthroned Madonna on the hood of the cope 
and a Crucifixion on the back of the chasuble. The decorative figures of 
mermaids and the grotesque masks are blended with foliage in such a way as 
to date the set 1500-1520, but neither style, provenance, nor coats of arms 
give any certain clue to the place of production. Spain seems most likely, 
though Flanders is by no nieans excluded. 

Notes on Frans Hals.—In Burl. Mag. XXVIII, 1916, pp. 186-190 (pl.), 
L. Cust discusses a monochrome sketch of a young man in Buckingham 
palace and a portrait of an unknown Dutch lady in the Sackville gallery, two 
pictures by Frans Hals that were passed over in Bode’s selective publication 
of the works of Hals. Bredius has recently found documentary evidence, 
here first made public, that the artist’s father was Franchois Hals, a cloth 
maker of Mechlin, and that his mother was Adriana van Geertenryck. It 
would appear that their elder son, Frans, was born at Mechlin, but their 
younger, Dirk, March 1591 at Haarlem, where the family had permanently 
settled. If not actually born at Haarlem Frans Hals resided there from 
infancy and is native to that school, an artistic descendant of Hendrik Goltzius 
through Karel van Mander. 


ITALY 


The Annunciation of San Martino by Botticelli—In Burl. Mag. XXVIII, 
1916, pp. 129-137 (3 pls.), G. Poae1 publishes documentary evidence that 
Botticelli painted in the spring of 1481 for ten florins the Annunciation, now 
divided and injured by rebuilding operations, in the loggia of San Martino. 
Horne had already made the attribution to Botticelli but this archival evidence 
besides complimenting the connoisseurship of that lamented critic enables us 
to fit the fresco into its proper place in the development of the artist between 
the St. Augustine of Ognissanti (1480) and the frescoes of the Sistine chapel 
(begun in 1481). The notices also reveal the name of a new garzone of Botti- 
celli, Lodovico, who must be taken into account in disentangling the problems 
of the master’s atelier. A further document relating to San Martino also 
upholds the results of stylistic criticism; it tells, namely, that the Pieta now in 
the Sala delle Robbie of the Museo Nazionale, Florence, was executed by 
Giovanni della Robbia in 1515 for 12 florins. 

S. Anastasia, Verona.—In L’Arte, XIX, 1916, pp. 115-124 (2 figs.), C. 
Cirou.a continues his documentary studies of the side chapels of 8. Anastasia, 
Verona, and takes up those with the following altars: Santo Spirito, San 
Raimondo, Sant’ Erasmo, and San Pietro Martiro. 

The Aquili Family at Rieti.—In L’ Arte, XIX, 1916, pp. 88-98, A. S. Sasserr1 
discusses the works of the Aquili family at Rieti. Of Antonazzo, generally 
known as Antonazzo Romano though correctly Antonaccio, there is the well- 
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known signed altarpiece of 1464 and remains of a fresco of the Madonna 
of the Rosary in what is now the chapel S. Ignazio in the cathedral. By 
Antonazzo’s son Marcantonio, an inferior painter to whom some of the refuse 
now cast on Antonazzo should be ascribed, though numerous other com- 
missions are mentioned in documents, only the following works are preserved 
at Rieti: in the Museo Civico, a signed triptych, a Madonna, and a St. 
Catherine of Siena, the two latter unreasonably labelled Antonazzo; in the 
cathedral, at the foot of the bell-tower, a documented fresco representing a 
local miracle of the falling of the bell; at the Seminario a fresco of the Pieta, 
with saints and angels about. Several other members of the family were 
painters and found mention in therecords. 

Sculpture in the Marches.—In L’ Arie, XIX, 1916, pp. 25-50 (21 figs.), 
L. Venturi studies a number of works of sculpture in the Marches. The first 
is a wdoden Crucifix in the cathe- 
dral of Matelica. It has Egyp- 
tian rigidity and by exclusion can 
be assigned to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. At Camerino are sculptures 
of various periods. The portal of 
S. Venanzio with a Madonna and 
a St. Porphyry in the lunette (the 
statue of the dedicatory saint is 
lost) falls in the second half of 
the fourteenth century, though 
the upper part of the facade was 
worked on a century later by 
Polidoro di Stefano, some of whose 
work can be identified. The tomb 
of St. Venantius within the church 
is by the artist of the portal, a 
provincial Tuscan closely related 
to the Sienese. The tomb of St. 
Ansovinus in the cathedral of 
Camerino, dating from about 
1400, is the work of an inferior 
local artist and extensively re- 
Figure 6.—Maponna By DoMENICO _ stored, but it derives ultimately 

RosseE.i1; URBINO also from the Sienese style of 

Tino da Camaino. Sienese in - 

character, too, is the gilded wooden Madonna Misericordia in the same 
church. The monument of Antonio da Montefeltro (died 1404) in the Ducal 
palace at Urbino, though formally Sienese, is in its decoration and exceptional 
polychromy Venetian. There are important Venetian sculptures in this 
locality, as the decorations of the choir and the Brancaleoni monument in 8. 
Francesco at Mercatello; the Malatesta monument in S. Francesco at Fano 
by Filippo di Domenico da Venezia, whose influence is visible in the Branca- 
leoni monument just mentioned; and the Crucifix by Antonio Bonvexin, 
originally colored by Jacobello del Fiore, in the church of Castel di Mezzo. 
Tuscan, however, is the Annunziata in S. Filippo, Sant’Angelo in Vado, and 
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in the later Quattrocento’ the Tuscan influence was paramount. An im- 
portant work, heretofore unnoticed, is a Madonna relief (Fig. 6), attributable 
to Domenico Rosselli in S. Giuseppe, Urbino. The sarcophagus of the monu- 
ment of St. Nicholas in his own church at Tolentino, dated 1474, shows the 
influence of Agostino di Duccio, but the figure of the saint suggests rather 
the Venetian influence of Antonio Rizzo. 

Notes on Italian Medals.—In the twenty-first instalment of his notes on 
Italian medals in Burl. Mag. XXIX, 1916, pp. 56-59 (pl.), G. F. Hit de- 
scribes a medal of an unidentified man dating about 1500, two others of about 
1530, one of an unknown woman of the middle of the century, and one of 
Giambattista Pigna by the medallist Bombarda. 

Italian Wafering-Irons.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVII, 1915, pp. 161-200 
(12 figs.), W. L. HttppurGH discusses the designs upon Italian wafering-irons 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. He gives illustrations of fifty-four 
specimens which he describes fully. Twelve others are described, but not 
reproduced. 

The Art of Correggio.—In L’ Arte, XIX, 1916, pp. 1-12 (15 figs.), A. VenTuRI 
traces with characterization of the successive stages the development of the 
art of Correggio. Ibid. pp. 72-84 (34 figs.), the same writer discusses the 
dome frescoes of Parma cathedral. 

Architectural Designs of Richino.—In Rass. d’ Arte, XV, 1915, pp. 224-228 
(4 figs.), P. Mezzanortre publishes a design by Francesco Maria Richino for 
an arch at the Porta Ticinese of Milan, intended to honor the nuptial festivities 
of Philip III of Spain and Maria Anna of Austria. Two designs by Richino 
for equestrian statues are with the drawing above in the Bianconi collection 
of the Castello Sforzesco, Milan, and they probably belong to plans for the 
adornment of the Piazza del Duomo at the same period. 

The Miniature of Sano di Pietro.—In Rass. d’ Arte, XV, 1915, pp. 218-223 
(8 figs.), F. Saport discusses the miniature painting of Sano di Pietro and 
in particular the antiphonary No. 15 of the Siena cathedral library. 

Documents on Neapolitan Artists—In Arch. Stor. Prov. Nap. I, 1915, 
pp. 592-604 and II, 1916, pp. 146-157, G. p’Apposio continues his publication 
of documents from bank records on Neapolitan artists of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

Gianfrancesco Rustici.—In Burl. Mag. XXVIII, 1916, pp. 171-178 (2 pls.), 
G. pE Nicouta makes a number of attributions to Gianfrancesco Rustici, 
important as the exponent of Leonardo’s principles in sculpture. Vasari 
mentions a Noli me tangere by Rustici, a low relief in terra-cotta which the 
artist had to take to be glazed by Giovanni della Robbia. It was made for 
the nuns of the convent of S. Lucia, suppressed in 1808. This relief has 
hitherto been variously and consequently unconvincingly identified. A 
comparison with Rustici’s famous Preaching of St. John the Baptist over the 
north door of the Florentine baptistery allows the Noli me tangere from 
S. Croce in the Bargello to be identified as the work of Rustici. With it there 
fits a lunette relief of St. Augustine, not mentioned by Vasari, which had been 
in the Annunziata and subsequently passed into the Accademia but is now 
recomposed with its companion piece in the Museo Nazionale. Another 
low relief there, a marble tondo Madonna and Child with the Infant St. John, 
hitherto attributed to Andrea Ferrucci, shows also the stylistic peculiarities, 
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the combination of the Leonardesque with the Michelangelesque which was 
characteristic of the art of this sculptor. Other ascriptions are a marble 
tondo of the Infants St. John and Christ in the Schlichting collection, Paris, 
and a small terra-cotta group of a man on horseback overthrowing an enemy 
in the Horne collection, Florence. The latter and some inferior terra-cottas 
show direct derivation from Leonardo. The candelabrum mentioned by 
Vasari as made by Rustici for the Arte di Calimala is incorrectly identified 
as the one still preserved in the Museo Nazionale, which has not the arms of 
that guild but of the Parte Guelfa. The works cited, however, together with 
Rustici’s marbles and terra-cottas for the Villa Salviati, now Turri, form a 
broad basis for the reconstruction of the artist’s personality. 

Raphael’s Drawings.—In Burl. Mag. XXVIII, 1916, pp. 144-151 (2 pls.), 
M. Conway presents in brief form the results arrived at in the first part of 
Oscar Fischel’s monumental publication of the drawings of Raphael. 


GERMANY 


Herman Rode.—In Burl. Mag. XXIX, 1916, pp. 115-125 (3 pls.; 3 figs.), 
there is a discussion, based largely on Lindblom’s recent book, of the work of 
Herman Rode, an artist of Liibeck whose altarpieces were made generally 
for Swedish churches. 

GREAT BRITAIN 


Stained Glass of the Thirteenth Century at Durham.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. 
XXVII, 1915, pp. 205-213 (5 figs.), Canon J. T. Fowzer describes three 
panels of stained glass of the thirteenth century in Lanchester church, Durham. 
The subjects represented are taken from the life of Christ. They are the 
Announcement to the Shepherds, the Adoration of the Magi, and the Flight 
into Egypt. This glass formed part of the original decoration of the church. 

The Tomb of Lady Margaret of Beaufort.—In Archaeologia, LXVI, 1915, 
pp. 365-376 (2 pls.), R. F. Scorr publishes the contract for the tomb of Lady 
Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry VII, in Westminster. This document, 
which is dated November 23, 1511, proves what had been supposed, but not 
positively known, that the tomb was the work of the Florentine Pietro Tor- 
rigiano. The grating about the tomb was made by Cornelius Symondson. 

The Heraldry in the Cloisters of Canterbury Cathedral.—In Archaeologia, 
LXVI, 1915, pp. 447-568 (10 pls.; 11 figs.), R. Grurri describes the shields 
with heraldic devices, 846 in number, in the cloisters of Canterbury Cathedral. 
They were put up in the time of Prior Chillenden, who held his office from 
1391 to 1411. Many of the shields are reproduced. 


UNITED, [STATES 


Venetian Paintings in America.—In Art in America, IV, 1916, pp. 61-84 
(11 figs.), B. Berenson continues his series of studies on our own Venetian 
pictures with a chronological arrangement of the Madonnas of Giovanni 
Bellini. The uniform series of seated Madonnas seen down to the waist or 
below are in chronological order: a Madonna of about 1475 in the Platt collec- 
tion; one dating almost 1480 and more or less a studio product in the possession 
of G. L. Winthrop, New York; one but slightly later owned by Mrs. H. E. 
Huntington, New York; the Madonna of the Metropolitan Museum; and 
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that belonging to W. Salomon, New York, painted about 1485. Jbid. pp. 
204-207 (fig.), is added to the list a similar Madonna of about 1488, newly 
acquired by J. N. Willys, Toledo. Jbid. pp. 133-141 (pl.), the St. Francis 
recently added to the Frick collection is identified as the picture mentioned 
by the “Anonimo Morelliano’’ begun by Bellini for Giovanni Michiel. It is 
stylistically dated to about 1480 and the Basaiti attribution ridiculed. 

Scipio Tapestries in America.—In Burl. Mag. XXIX, 1916, pp. 59-66 
(3 pls.), G. L. Hunter discusses the Scipio tapestries now in America and 
describes in detail four that have recently beén imported from the “Duc de X” 
set at Madrid. These four are all of the earliest period, first half of the 
sixteenth century. All are signed with the Brussels mark in the bottom 
selvedge. One, the Burning of the Numidian Camp bears the monogram 
MC, i.e., probably Marc Greif who wove the destroyed Scipio set of Francis I 
and the Joshua set at Vienna. The other three, the Mural Crown Awarded 
to Laelius, the Approach to Africa, and the Conference of Scipio and Hannibal, 
each have the monogram of the Zenobia set at Vienna, HM, i.e., probably 
Hubert de Maecht. These tapestries are in fine condition and form an 
important addition to those already on this side of the Atlantic. 
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Old Peruvian Weaving.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsits. XXXVII, 1916, pp, 
181-198 (2 pls.; 17 figs.), E. Seter discusses the figures on old Peruvian pottery 
in which there are human heads and fantastic bodies, sometimes human and 
sometimes animal, bird or serpent. Similar designs are found on woven 
fabrics of the same date. The writer publishes one of these, a piece 2.52 m. 
long and 1.01 m. wide, recently acquired by the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, 
Berlin. On a purple background are thirty-eight demons arranged in seven 
rows, and in each of the four corners is another queer demon. The figures 
represent a friendly demon bringing down from heaven beans and manioc to 
mortals. Jbid. pp. 199-201 (8 figs.), M. Scumipr discusses the technique 
of the weaving. 


